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UNITED  STATES  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  COMMAND 
PERSONNEL  ISSUES 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Terrorism,  Unconventional  Threats  and  Capabilities 

Subcommittee, 
Washington,  DC,  Tuesday,  July  20,  2004. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:02  a.m.,  in  room 
2212,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Jim  Saxton  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JIM  SAXTON,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  NEW  JERSEY,  CHAIRMAN,  TERRORISM,  UNCON- 
VENTIONAL THREATS  AND  CAPABILITIES  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  Saxton.  Good  morning.  The  subcommittee  meets  this  morn- 
ing in  its  oversight  role  to  review  the  personnel  status  of  the  U. 
S.  Special  Operations  Command  (SOCOM).  While  the  subcommit- 
tee does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  military  personnel  law,  we  do 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  Special  Operations  Command  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  that  all  aspects  of  the  command  are  in  good 
order. 

As  my  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  friends  are  fond  of  say- 
ing, "Special  Forces  cannot  be  mass  produced."  Hence,  we  must 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  most  precious  element  of  special  forces, 
its  people.  As  I  have  said  repeatedly — and  will  continue  to  state — 
SOCOM  is  the  nation's  single  best  weapon  in  the  Global  War  on 
Terror  (GWOT).  There  are  several  reasons  for  my  belief. 

First,  we  all  agree  that  it  is  best  to  deal  with  terrorism  overseas. 
It  is  a  longstanding  principle  of  war  that  offensive  action  is  better 
than  defensive  action.  SOCOM,  better  than  any  other  element  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD),  takes  the  counterterror  mission 
overseas. 

Because  of  the  command's  continued  success  and  because  the 
war  on  terror  has  no  foreseeable  end  point,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  review  the  personnel  status  of  the  command.  The  subcommittee 
has  been  told  that  the  command  is  losing  very  valuable  senior  en- 
listed personnel  at  a  rate  that  cannot  be  replaced.  We  have  also 
been  informed  that  the  command  established  a  senior  task  force, 
on  which  some  of  our  witnesses  served,  to  review  the  matter  and 
formulate  recommendations. 

Our  purpose  today  is  to  check  on  the  status  of  that  effort,  to  un- 
derstand the  extent  of  the  problem,  the  urgency  of  the  issue  and 
possible  recommendations  for  solution.  I  understand  that  the  solu- 
tions are  still  under  discussion,  so  we  will  not  press  the  witnesses 
on  that  point.  Because  the  administration  has  yet  to  formulate  its 

(1) 


official  views,  I  understand  the  witnesses  have  no  formal,  written 
testimony.  Nonetheless,  we  welcome  your  frank  professional  views 
on  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  general  view  as  to  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  keep  SOCOM  professionals  in  the  force.  Our 
national  security  depends  on  it. 

I  look  forward  to  your  testimony.  And  at  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Meehan  if  he  has  any  opening  remarks. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Saxton  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  45.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MARTIN  T.  MEEHAN,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  MASSACHUSETTS,  RANKING  MEMBER,  TERROR- 
ISM, UNCONVENTIONAL  THREATS  AND  CAPABILITIES  SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Meehan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  schedul- 
ing this  hearing  and  for  your  opening  comments. 

I  too  am  concerned  with  the  overall  health  of  the  SOCOM  com- 
munity. As  I  have  traveled  at  home  and  abroad,  I  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  conversations  with  our  uniformed  personnel.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  me  to  hear  that  the  good  ones  are  getting  out.  We  need 
to  address  the  whole  issue  of  retention.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  chairman's  concerns. 

I  am  interested  in  hearing  more  about  the  command's  general 
state  of  readiness  and  how  apparent  trends  and  personnel  changes 
may  or  may  not  require  policy  or  legislative  fixes  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future.  So  I  look  to  our  panelists  to  help  us  in  this  regard.  I 
look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  the  panelists. 

And  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  thank  you  for  scheduling  this  hear- 
ing on  this  most  important  national  security  subject.  Thanks,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  have  one  panel  of  wit- 
nesses for  our  proceedings  this  morning.  And  I  want  to  welcome 
our  witnesses,  who  are:  Colonel  Kenneth  J.  Cull,  Director  of  Man- 
power and  Personnel  (Jl),  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command;  Com- 
mander Chief  Master  Sergeant  Robert  D.  Martens,  Jr.,  senior  en- 
listed adviser,  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command;  Command  Ser- 
geant Major  Michael  T.  Hall,  senior  enlisted  adviser,  U.S.  Army 
Special  Operations  Command;  Force  Master  Chief  Paul  Breining, 
senior  enlisted  adviser.  Navy  Special  Warfare  Command;  and  Chief 
Master  Sergeant  Howard  J.  Mowry,  senior  enlisted  adviser.  Air 
Force  Special  Operations  Command. 

I  understand  that  Colonel  Cull  and  Command  Master  Chief  Rob- 
ert Martens  both  have  opening  statements.  And  so  we  will  begin 
with  Colonel  Cull. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  KENNETH  CULL,  US  ARMY,  DIRECTOR  OF 
MANPOWER  &  PERSONNEL  (Jl)  US  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS 
COMMAND 

Colonel  Cull.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
Terrorism  Subcommittee,  on  behalf  of  General  Brown  and  the 
United  States  Special  Operations  Command,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  this  morning  regarding  the  per- 
sonnel situation  currently  facing  our  special  operators. 


While  I  am  prepared  today  to  discuss  certain  force  management 
issues  affecting  the  command  from  a  somewhat  sterile  head- 
quarters perspective,  it  is  important  to  note  that  I  am  joined  at  the 
table  this  morning  by  four  of  the  most  experienced  non-commis- 
sioned officers  serving  in  the  military  today.  Each  of  these  men 
have  at  least  27  years  of  service.  And  their  collective  operational 
experience  and  force  management  skills  are  unsurpassed  within 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Serving  as  the  senior  enlisted  adviser  to  their  respective  com- 
manders, each  of  them  is  specifically  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  advising  the  command's  leadership  on  the  proper  training, 
management  and  utilization  of  the  force.  This  includes  issues  in- 
volving operational  tempo  (OPTEMPO),  recruiting  and  retention, 
morale  and  quality  of  life.  I  could  not  think  of  four  better  individ- 
uals that  can  address  your  questions  this  morning  on  the  matters 
affecting  the  men  and  women  of  the  special  operations  community. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  address  a  few  points  relevant  to  today's 
hearing  topic.  Mr.  Chairman,  Special  Operations  Forces  are  in  high 
demand  and  are  employed  in  greater  numbers  today  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history.  For  this  reason,  General  Brown  and  his  compo- 
nent commanders  continue  to  give  special  attention  to  maintaining 
a  workable  OPTEMPO  across  the  force.  My  message  this  morning 
is  that  our  OPTEMPO  is  manageable.  It  is  difficult,  yes.  But  again, 
it  is  manageable. 

We  accomplish  this  by  mitigating  the  stress  on  the  force  in  sev- 
eral ways.  One  way  has  been  to  increase  our  flexibility  regarding 
force  utilization.  For  example,  you  are  aware  that  we  traditionally 
orient  our  Green  Berets  to  a  special  area  of  the  world.  There  are 
obvious  benefits  from  this  practice,  in  terms  of  language  and  cul- 
tural awareness. 

Today,  however,  with  approximately  75  percent  of  our  oper- 
ational deployments  going  to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  the  Army  Spe- 
cial Operations  Command  has  found  it  prudent  to  sustain  that 
force  by  utilizing  other  special  forces  groups,  to  include  two  excel- 
lent National  Guard  units  in  the  U.S.  and  U.S.  Central  Command 
(CENTCOM)  area  of  responsibihty  (AOR). 

The  tradeoff  for  relinquishing  the  traditional  area  orientation 
has  been  the  accumulation  of  vast  operational  experience  for  the 
designated  units,  as  well  as  the  requisite  opportunity  to  recuperate 
the  5th  Special  Forces  Group  normally  assigned  to  this  region.  An- 
other way  we  have  mitigated  the  stress  on  the  force  has  been  to 
ensure  that  we  have  the  right  mix  of  active  and  reserve  forces. 

With  the  reserve  component  comprising  one-third  of  our  total 
special  operations  force,  you  can  imagine  how  much  we  count  on 
them  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  particularly  our  civil  affairs 
and  Psychological  Operations  (PSYOP)  units  that  are  predomi- 
nantly comprised  of  Reserve  and  National  Guard  personnel.  This 
heavy  dependence  comes  at  a  cost.  And  the  command  is  currently 
coordinating  with  the  service  on  several  initiatives  to  address  the 
issues  associated  with  their  deployment. 

Another  initiative  is  to  redirect  a  portion  of  what  have  tradition- 
ally been  reserve  component  missions  to  the  active  duty  units;  one 
example  being  the  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command  air  re- 
fueling mission.  Yet  another  important  mitigating  factor  is  that  the 


total  number  of  deployed  SOF  after  substantial  increases  in  fiscal 
year  2002  and  fiscal  year  2003  is  beginning  to  come  down.  By  fo- 
cusing our  deployments  in  light  of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism, 
the  command  has  decreased  the  percent  of  deployed  personnel  by 
approximately  13  percent  over  the  past  year. 

Finally,  USSOCOM  is  working  closely  with  the  services  to  add 
a  limited  number  of  active  duty  units  to  the  SOF  inventory  to  sup- 
plement our  most  stressed  specialties,  to  include  the  civil  affairs 
and  PSYOPS  units  I  mentioned  earlier,  several  of  our  aviation 
units  and  our  special  operation  schoolhouses.  The  current  plan  is 
to  add  about  2,700  personnel  to  the  force  over  the  next  5  to  6  years. 

Additional  force  structure  authorizations  are  not  necessarily  a 
stand-alone  solution.  As  it  is,  we  are  only  filling  about  85  percent 
of  our  authorized  billets.  Instead,  we  are  putting  a  great  deal  of 
focus  on  our  recruiting  and  retention  issues. 

The  gentleman  with  me  at  the  table  will  be  able  to  give  you  addi- 
tional detail  on  this.  But  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  challenge  today 
is  to  recruit  the  right  kind  of  soldier,  sailor  and  airman  who  best 
fits  the  profile  of  a  special  operator  and  to  subsequently  retain 
these  individuals  once  they  become  what  we  believe  is  the  most 
valuable  asset  the  country  has  today  in  the  Global  War  on  Terror- 
ism. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here  this  morning  and  look  forward  to  your  ques- 
tions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Colonel  Cull  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  49.] 

Mr.  Saxton.  Colonel,  thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  go  to  Master  Chief  Martens  at  this  point.  And  then  we 
will  go  to  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  COMMAND  CHIEF  MASTER  SOT.  ROBERT 
MARTENS,  JR.,  US  AIR  FORCE,  SENIOR  ENLISTED  ADVISOR, 
US  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  COMMAND 

Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Chief 
Master  Sergeant  Bob  Martens.  I  joined  the  United  States  Air  Force 
in  1976.  I  will  do  the  math  for  you;  I  have  about  28  years  of  active 
duty  service. 

I  have  spent  24  years  in  the  SOF — special  operations  community. 
For  the  past  year,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  the  senior 
enlisted  adviser  at  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command. 
And  I  have  been  honored  to  serve,  to  work  with  and  directly  with 
and — perhaps  more  importantly — to  listen  to  the  men  and  women 
out  in  the  field  of  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today 
and  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Special  Operations 
Command.  I  have  to  say  that  it  is  a  rare  honor  for  enlisted  men 
in  general  and  for  me  personally. 

While  my  colleagues  and  I  stand  ready  to  address  your  questions 
relating  to  the  personnel  situation  within  the  special  operations 
community,  as  outlined  by  Colonel  Cull  in  this  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  briefly  touch  on  one  issue  in  particu- 
lar. 


As  Chairman  Saxton  mentioned,  the  retention  of  our  highly 
quahfied  special  operator  personnel.  Contrary  to  conventional  mili- 
tary organizations  throughout  the  services,  many  segments  of  the 
special  operations  community  are  unique  in  that  we  are  extremely 
dependent  on  a  mature  and  operationally  experienced  population. 
Because  the  loss  of  such  experience  will  create  an  unacceptable 
level  of  risk  within  the  force,  the  command  is  giving  this  issue  a 
heightened  emphasis  as  we  posture  ourselves  to  win  the  Global 
War  on  Terrorism.  Complementing  their  tactical  skills,  more  often 
today  honed  by  combat  experience  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  our 
special  operators  offer  a  seasoned,  culturally  sensitive  war  on  ter- 
rorism-focused brand  of  leadership  which  is  second  to  none. 

They  are  independent  thinkers  who  are  routinely  expected  to 
make  tactical  level  decisions  during  the  execution  of  sensitive  and 
dangerous  missions  which  can  have  strategic  impact,  all  of  which 
make  them  highly  valuable  to  our  Department  of  Defense.  These 
attributes  also  make  them  highly  valuable  to  the  civilian  world. 

The  challenge  facing  the  command  is  to  retain  these  irreplace- 
able soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  OPTEMPO, 
rising  demands  on  the  home  front  and  numerous  external  opportu- 
nities within  the  civilian  sector.  To  meet  this  challenge,  the  United 
States  Special  Operations  Command  and  its  component  command, 
represented  by  the  men  to  my  left  and  right  here,  are  working 
closely  with  the  services  and  with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, to  assist  us  in  identifying  potential  incentives  that  will  help 
us  keep  these  highly  experienced  senior  operators. 

With  this  help  and  with  the  continued  interest  and  support  of 
Congress,  we  believe  we  can  successfully  avert  future  problems, 
take  care  of  our  men  and  women  within  the  community  and  pos- 
ture ourselves  for  continued  success  in  the  Global  War  on  Terror- 
ism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  take  the  op- 
portunity at  this  time  to  have  my  colleagues,  each  of  whom  serves 
as  the  senior  enlisted  adviser  within  his  respective  command,  intro- 
duce himself  to  the  committee.  And  following  those  introductions, 
we  look  forward  to  the  chance  to  address  your  questions. 

Again,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Sergeant  Martens  can  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  on  page  52.] 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  we  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  your  colleagues. 

STATEMENT  OF  FORCE  MASTER  CHIEF  CLELL  BREINING,  US 
NAVY,  SENIOR  ENLISTED  ADVISOR,  NAVAL  SPECIAL  WAR- 
FARE COMMAND 

Master  Chief  Breining.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  Clell  Breining,  the  force  mas- 
ter chief  for  Naval  Special  Warfare  Command,  from  Beaumont, 
Texas,  born  and  raised.  And  I  also  spent  a  few  years  in  Louisiana 
before  I  joined  the  service. 

I  am  here  representing  Naval  Special  Warfare  Command,  our  en- 
listed SEALs,  our  special  warfare  combatant  crewmen  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  fleet  support  sailors  that  are  assigned  to  the  Naval  Special 
Warfare  Command.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  look  forward  to  your 


questions.  And  I  am  thankful  for  your  continued  support  of  the 
men  and  women  of  SOF. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  COMMAND  SGT.  MAJ.  MICHAEL  HALL,  US 
ARMY,  SENIOR  ENLISTED  ADVISOR,  US  ARMY  SPECIAL  OP- 
ERATIONS COMMAND 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman,  members,  I  am 
Sergeant  Major  Mike  Hall,  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  represent  the 
26,000  soldiers  of  Army  Special  Operations  Command,  which  con- 
sists of  the  Army  Special  Forces,  otherwise  known  as  Green  Berets, 
the  75th  Ranger  Regiment,  the  160th  Special  Operations  Aviation 
Regiment,  the  Army  Civil  Affairs  and  Psychological  Operations  sol- 
diers, the  John  F.  Kennedy  Special  Warfare  Center  and  School  and 
the  support  command,  which  consists  of  a  combat  support  and  a 
signal  battalion. 

I  have  about  28  years  of  service.  I  started  with  the  1st  Ranger 
Battalion;  served  a  little  time  of  ROTC  at  the  Citadel  in  Charles- 
ton; back  to  the  Rangers.  Served  a  tour,  a  short  tour,  in  the  101st 
Airborne;  was  the  Senior  Enlisted  Adviser  of  JSOC  and,  the  last 
few  years,  have  been  the  senior  non-commissioned  officer  of  Army 
Special  Operations  Command. 

And  I  really  want  to  thank  you  all  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
and  listen  to  what  we  have  to  say.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHIEF  MASTER  SGT.  HOWARD  MOWRY,  US  AIR 
FORCE,  SENIOR  ENLISTED  ADVISOR,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE  SPE- 
CIAL OPERATIONS  COMMAND 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  MowRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Jim  Mowry.  I  have  been  serving 
in  our  nation's  Air  Force  now  for  about  27  years.  I  have  the  distinct 
honor  and  privilege  of  representing  nearly  13,000  of  our  airmen 
that  are  deployed  worldwide  in  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Com- 
mand. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years,  specifically,  in  my  dealings  with  the 
SOF  community,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  throughout 
my  command  and  those  of  my  contemporaries  here  at  the  table. 
And  I  have  to  tell  you  that,  from  what  I  see  of  the  morale,  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  sense  of  duty  that  our  special  operators  are  exhibit- 
ing, not  only  here  in  the  Continental  United  States  (CONUS),  but 
over  in  overseas  locations,  is  probably  some  of  the  best  that  I  have 
seen  in  my  years  of  service. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here  today.  And  I  look  forward  to  an- 
swering your  questions. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  just  begin  with  several  questions  that  I  find  of  interest. 
With  regard  to  recruiting  and  retention,  what  is  your  best  source 
of  finding  the  appropriate  types  of  people  to  be  recruited  into  the 
special  forces? 

Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
start  off  on  that.  Each  of  the  service  components  here  takes  a  dif- 
ferent interest  in  that.  In  the  Army  Special  Operations,  their  spe- 
cial forces  folks,  the  primary  recruiting  grounds  are  already  on  ac- 


tive  duty  as  they  recruit  from  in  service  and  have  a  very  small  out- 
side initial  entry  program  for  special  forces  soldiers. 

The  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  component  both  recruit  from  the 
street  and  do  some  recruiting  from  active  duty  forces  already  with- 
in their  service.  I  would  like  each  of  the  components  to  take  a  stab 
at  that  and  let  you  know  exactly  what  they  are  doing  on  recruiting 
efforts. 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  We  have  tremendous  support 
from  the  United  States  Army,  both  from  recruiting  command  and 
the  in  service  command.  Depending  on  the  type  of  unit,  we  get 
many  of  our  soldiers  right  off  the  street,  Army  contracts.  The  Army 
recruiter  does  a  great  job  of  finding  us  the  right  people. 

And  some  of  our  more  senior  folks  in  the  special  forces,  over  half 
of  those  will  come  from  units  that  are  already  in  the  Army.  Our 
aviators  will  already  be  experienced  personnel.  We  will  get  them 
from  aviation  units  throughout  the  Army,  as  well  as  our  experi- 
enced officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  (NCOs)  from  the 
Ranger  regiment. 

So  our  senior  leadership  will  all  come  from  the  Army.  And  we 
have  great  support  from  the  Army,  especially  lately,  on  making 
sure  we  get  the  amount  of  people  and  the  quality  of  people  that  we 
need. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  MOWRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  within  the  Air 
Force  Special  Operations  Command,  we  also  recruit  and  assess 
right  from  basic  military  training  and  through  a  certain  amount  of 
in  service  folks  that  have  spent  anywhere  between  4  and  6  years 
in  a  previous  career  field.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  recruiting 
service  has  done  a  great  job  for  us  this  year.  Our  numbers  are  up. 

For  our  combat  controllers,  which  are  typically  the  hardest  ca- 
reer field  within  the  Air  Force  Special  Operations  to  fill,  out  of  127 
slots  that  were  identified  that  needed  to  be  filled  for  next  year,  we 
filled  129  of  those.  So  we  are  over  by  two,  which  is  good,  because 
they  do  not  all  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  pipeline.  So  that  is  good 
numbers.  And  with  our  pararescue  forces,  the  quota  was  about  213. 
We  filled  197  of  those. 

So  the  recruiting  efforts  are  going  very  well.  And  I  think  that  is 
a  combination  of  the  increased  focus  on  special  operations  in  gen- 
eral that  our  nation  is  giving  it.  I  also  think  that  it  is  increased 
focus  that  our  service  is  giving  that.  And  they  are  certainly  helping 
us  out  in  that  venue. 

Master  Chief  Breining.  I  think  the  story  is  much  the  same  in 
Naval  Special  Warfare.  We  do  recruit  the  majority  of  our  SEAL  op- 
erators right  out  of  boot  camp.  And  we  have  folks  there  that  recruit 
them  and  make  sure  that  they  are  the  right  type  of  folks  that  we 
want  to  assess  into  our  program. 

The  Navy  also,  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  year,  has  also  put 
recruiting  goals  out  for  the  recruiters  out  across  the  United  States 
to  actually  find  SEAL  candidates  for  us.  And  this  has  been  very 
helpful.  Arid  for  the  first  time,  we  will  probably  graduate  over  200 
SEALs  this  year,  which  will  be  a  new  record  for  us. 

So  I  think  we  are  going  to  see  continued  growth  and  success, 
with  the  help  of  the  Navy  and  helping  to  recruit  those  SEAL  can- 
didates right  off  the  street  and  out  of  boot  camp.  And  then  about 


20  percent  we  get  from  in  fleet  service,  in  service  type  guys  that 
are  already  in  the  Navy  for  4  to  6  years. 

Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  on  to  that  that,  over  the  past  years,  we  have  seen 
our  recruiting  services  add  on  one  of  the  SOF  truths,  that  quality 
is  better  than  quantity.  And  the  initial  recruits  that  we  have  enter- 
ing into  our  SOF  assessment  and  selection  programs  have  been  a 
higher  quality  of  recruit.  And  when  we  get  a  higher  quality  recruit 
into  the  front  door,  we  get  more  quality  recruits  out  the  back  door 
and  successfully  trained.  And  that  will  help  us  increase  our  num- 
bers out  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Okay.  Well,  thank  you.  I  did  not  hear  anyone  say — 
I  did  not  hear  any  of  you  say  that  you  have  problems  with  the  re- 
cruiting element  within  the  command.  It  sounds  like  you  are  very 
successful  at  that. 

A  few  more  quick  questions.  The  first  one,  if  you  can  just  tell  me, 
each  of  you,  how  long  does  it  take,  from  the  time  an  individual  is 
recruited — let's  put  it  this  way,  on  average,  when  you  have  an  op- 
erator who  is  ready  to  go  in  the  field,  trained  up  and  ready  to  per- 
form his  or  her  tasks,  how  long  has  he  or  she  been  in  the  service? 

Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Sir,  I  will  start  off 
with  a  very  basic  piece  of  that.  Number  one,  we  have  to  get  our 
recruits  successfully  through  their  boot  camp  or  basic  training. 
They  spend  about  anywhere  from  18  to  24  months  in  a  training 
pipeline. 

So  right  about  the  2-year  mark  or  so,  we  have  a  very  highly 
trained  individual  and  a  very  inexperienced  individual.  It  is  going 
to  take  anywhere  from,  depending  on  grade  structure  and  what 
their  particular  duties  are,  from  the  time  that  they  are  not  just  an 
experienced  operator,  but  an  experienced  leader  and  decision 
maker  out  in  the  field,  could  take  another  10  years  to  get  the  skill 
base  that  we  want  those  folks  to  be  at.  And  according  to  what  serv- 
ice we  are  in  at  that  point,  we  are  talking  at  somebody  who  might 
be  14  or  16  years  into  their  service  career.  Again,  I  would  like  to 
defer  to  the  service  components  to  add  on  to  that. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  MOWRY.  Within  the  Air  Force,  being  we 
assess  right  out  of  basic  training,  it  is  about  a  2-year  pipeline  to 
get  our  operators  to  the  field.  Once  they  get  to  the  field,  they  come 
very  inexperienced,  what  we  call  a  "three-level"  or  entry  level  qual- 
ification. 

It  probably  takes  another  4  to  6  years  after  that  before  I  would 
consider  that  individual  to  be  fully  confident  in  not  only  his  skills, 
but  in  his  leadership  abilities.  And  that  is  where  we  are  suffering, 
I  think,  in  the  Air  Force,  is  with  the  cadre  of  experienced  operators 
that  we  have. 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  little  bit 
different  in  each  of  the  organizations.  But  it  is  a  cradle  to  grave 
kind  of  thing.  And  to  put  a  timeline  on  it  is  real  hard  because  first 
we  have  to  find  them  and  that  is  an  indefinite  time. 

Then  once  we  find  them,  we  have  to  select  them  and  assess  them 
to  determine  if  they  have  the  trainability.  Then  we  go  through  the 
training  process.  Then  we  have  to  go  into  retention.  A  special  forces 
soldier,  depending  on  the  language  that  he  is  going  to  pick  up,  his 
training  will  last  somewhere  between  18  and  24  months.  But  to  be 


considered  a  true  operator,  he  is  going  to  be  on  the  team  and  prove 
himself  for  about  2  years. 

So  if  you  really  want  a  good  answer,  it  is  really  about  a  4-year 
process  before  he  is  fully  capable.  Our  special  operations  aviators, 
they  go  through  a  similar  process  of  about  a  2-year  train  up,  even 
though  they  are  already  qualified  aviators;  you  know,  go  through 
basic  mission  capable  all  the  way  through  full  mission  capable.  And 
that  will  take  about  2  years  for  both  the  crew  chiefs  in  the  back 
end  and  the  pilots. 

The  Ranger  skill  0-ls  still  come  right  off  the  street,  most  of 
them.  And  they  will  be  in  for  about  2  years.  The  non-commissioned 
officers  are  extremely  experienced.  And  most  of  those  guys  will 
have  multiple  tours  in  the  Rangers. 

That  sort  of  covers  it,  sir. 

Master  Chief  Breining.  Very  similar.  Our  SEALs  are  recruited, 
like  I  said,  most  of  them  right  out  of  boot  camp,  sir.  And  it  is  about 
an  18-month  pipeline  for  them. 

After  they  have  gone  through  boot  camp,  after  they  have  done 
their  school,  once  we  get  them,  it  is  about  an  18-month  pipeline  for 
most  of  them.  And  they  show  up  to  a  team.  And  then  it  is  about 
another  year  of  training — 6  months  to  a  year — before  they  even  de- 
ploy. 

So  it  is  quite  a  long  time  before  you  get  that  actual  operator  at 
the  tip  of  the  spear  into  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  He  already  has 
about  4  years  of  training  under  the  belt.  And  then,  like  Command 
Sergeant  Major  said,  then  it  takes  a  couple  of  years  on  the  team 
to  get  his  feet  wet,  until  he  is  really  an  experienced  operator. 

Mr.  Saxton.  So  what  I  think  I  am  hearing  from  each  of  you  is 
that  it,  first  of  all,  depends  on  how  you  define  "ready  to  go,"  what 
a  ready  to  go  operator  is.  From  what  you  are  saying,  we  are  talking 
about  boot  camp.  We  are  talking  about  special  operations  training. 
And  we  are  talking  about  some  level  of  experience  before  they  are 
ready  to  go. 

So  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  we  are  talking  about  6,  7  or  8 
years  of  training  and  experience  before  we  really  have  an  operator? 
Is  that  about  right? 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  MOWRY.  That  is  pretty  accurate.  For  an 
experienced  operator. 

Mr.  Saxton.  So  it  is  not  a  simple,  nor  is  it  an  inexpensive  thing, 
to  train  an  operator  until  he  or  she  is  ready  to  go.  Time  consuming 
and  experience,  right? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Selection,  assessment  and  ini- 
tial training,  that  is  about  2  years.  And  they  will  still  be  out  there. 
They  will  be  ready  to  go  to  combat.  But  to  be  the  experienced  oper- 
ator, I  think  you  summed  it  up  very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Okay.  The  final  topic  that  I  am  interested  in  and 
then  we  will  go  to  Mr.  Meehan,  after  we  spend  years  training  a 
special  operator  and  finally  he  is  in  operation,  6  or  7  or  8  or  even 
10  years  into  his  career,  and  we  have  now  got  an  operator,  in  the 
service,  an  operator  can  retire  at  age  20.  So  we  could  spend  darn 
near  half  of  an  operator's  career  training  him,  couldn't  we? 

Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Yes,  sir,  preparing 
him  to  be  a  key  senior  leader.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Saxton.  And  what  is  happening  today  at  year  20?  Are  people 
opting  to  stay  around  longer  than  the  20-year  mark?  Or  are  there 
forces  at  work  that  may  be  encouraging  people  to  retire  at  age  20? 

It  seems  to  me  like,  with  all  of  this  investment,  we  would  like 
them  to  stay  around  a  little  longer  than  20  years.  But  I  suspect 
that  there  are  a  number  who  may  be  opting  to  retire  at  year  20. 
Is  that  correct? 

Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Sir,  at  20  years  of 
service,  our  members  have  the  opportunity  to  retire.  And  each  of 
our  components  will  tell  you  that,  out  in  the  field,  they  are  noticing 
an  increasing  trend  for  our  senior  leaders  to  retire  right  at  the  20- 
year  mark,  where  they  still  have  several  years  that  they  could 
serve  on  active  duty.  And  each  service  has  their  own  mandatory  re- 
tirement date  or  high  year  tenure  per  grade  structure. 

And  we  see  folks  less  and  less  getting  to  that  high-year  tenure 
mark  and  leaving  at  the  20-year  mark  to  start  a  second  civilian  ca- 
reer or  move  into  another  government  agency  and  continue  their 
service,  utilizing  the  skills  that  we  have  trained  them  with.  And 
what  makes  them  so  valuable  to  us  makes  them  highly  marketable 
on  the  outside. 

We  are  not  looking  to  retain  every  single  person  through  their 
30-year  mark  or  their  high-year  of  tenure,  but  we  are  looking  to  re- 
tain a  key  experience  base  to  lead  our  younger  and  less  experienced 
troops  out  into  the  field  into  combat,  to  replace  us  when  we  leave. 
I  think  each  of  the  service  components  here  can  give  you  their  spin 
on  that,  from  what  they  see  and  what  they  have  heard  from  their 
troops  out  in  the  field. 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard  to 
measure  with  empirical  data.  We  have  stacks  and  stacks  and 
stacks  of  surveys  of  what  the  soldiers  are  telling  us  why  they  get 
out.  We  know  we  have  a  slight  downward  trend.  Our  retirement 
age  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  They  are  getting  closer  to  20  years 
and  they  retire. 

A  lot  of  reasons  for  that.  As  you  have  heard  and  you  all  have 
seen,  our  armed  forces  is  the  best  it  has  ever  been.  You  get  really 
quality  soldiers.  And  they  are  more  marketable  than  they  used  to 
be;  5,  10  years  ago,  there  were  not  real  good  jobs  out  there  for  non- 
commissioned officers  when  you  retired,  quite  frankly.  Now  there 
are  quite  a  few  opportunities. 

At  the  20-year  mark,  you  are  about  38  years  old;  you  are  about 
40  years  old.  If  you  are  going  to  go  into  another  career  where  you 
want  to  get  some  retirement,  it  is  about  decision  time  where,  you 
know:  I  am  going  to  live  off  my  Army  retirement  at  30  years  or  I 
am  not  going  to  have  that  opportunity. 

So  that  is  the  real  decision  point  because  you  are  going  to  have 
to  retire  at  61,  62.  So  it  is  right  when  you  have  to  make  that 
choice.  And  we  have  seen  a  slight  downward  trend. 

I  think  about  4  years  ago,  we  were  all  really  worried  about.  And 
we  started  working  this.  And  many  of  you  have  heard  this  for 
about  the  last  4  years,  that  it  is  concerning  us.  The  pay  raises  over 
the  last  3  or  4  years  have,  I  think,  made  a  significant  difference 
in  that  because  base  pay  turns  into  retirement  pay.  Retirement  pay 
is  security  for  your  family. 
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So  when  you  do  retire,  you  have  that  house  basically  paid  for. 
You  have  a  livable  income.  About  that  time,  you  have  three,  four 
kids  in  college.  So  we  are  seeing  a  trend.  And  more  than  anything 
else,  people  are  marketable  more  than  they  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Sergeant  Major,  let  me,  before  we  go  to  the  other 
services,  let  me  just  ask  this:  can  you  describe  for  us  the  kinds  of 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  a  20-year  individual  who  is  a 
special  operator?  What  can  he  or  she  do  on  the  outside?  And  what 
is  the  pay  level? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Sir,  a  lot  more  government  jobs, 
whether  it  is  GS  service — those  are  opened  to  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers at  the  GS-11,  12,  13  level.  And  they  never  used  to  really  be 
open  to  NCOs  at  that  level.  They  would  always  be  in  a  GS-6  or 
a  GS-5.  So  you  have  the  plain  government  jobs.  A  tremendous  ex- 
plosion in  contractor  work  out  there. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Let  me  stop  you  there.  What  do  the  contractors  pay? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Sir,  it  depends  on  your  level  of 
risk.  But  a  lot  of  my  peers  that  have  gotten  out,  senior  non-com- 
missioned officers,  it  is  not  unusual  at  all  to  be  offered  at  least 
$60,000  to  $80,000  a  year.  And  that  is  not— we  are  not  talking 
overseas,  dangerous  work. 

Mr.  Saxton.  What  do  they  get  paid  for  overseas,  dangerous 
work? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  I  have  seen  up  to  $200,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Saxton.  One  thousand  dollars  a  day? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Yes,  sir.  Even  higher  than  that. 
But  that  is  real  risky  work. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  MowRY.  Within  the  Air  Force,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  see  a  slight  decline  in  our  senior  enlisted  folks,  for  pretty 
much  the  same  reasons  as  the  sergeant  major  described.  Where  we 
are  having  another  issue  is  in  our  second  term,  right  before  they 
make  that  career  airman  status  choice,  at  about  the  eight  to  12- 
year  point.  Because  they  are  very  young.  And  they  have  very  mar- 
ketable skills.  And  they  are  leaving  our  service  to  pursue  other  op- 
portunities. 

Overall,  I  think  our  retention  rate  is  pretty  good.  And  we  are 
working  hard  to  make  it  better  by  offering  special  duty  pays  and 
other  sundry  items  to  make  it  more  attractive  for  that  person  to 
stay  in  after  the  20-year  point  and  up  to  the  20-year  point,  within 
our  special  tactics  and  our  pararescue  career  fields  specifically. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Can  20-year  Air  Force  folks,  folks  with  a  20-year 
Air  Force  career,  also  go  outside  and  opt  to  do  a  job  for  $1,000  a 
day? 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  MowRY.  Absolutely,  sir.  Absolutely. 

Master  Chief  Breining.  Sir,  we  are  at  about,  as  far  as  our  senior 
force,  those  over  20,  we  are  retaining  about  45  percent  of  those 
over  20.  The  Navy  averages  about  25  percent.  So  although  it  looks 
like  we  are  a  lot  better  than  the  Navy  average,  those  percentage 
that  we  lose  still  makes  a  big  difference  on  our  experience  base. 

Where  we  are  seeing  additional  problems  is  our  guys  at  about 
the  10-year  mark,  where  you  are  making  that  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  you  want  to  make  the  military  a  career  or  not.  And  those 
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are  the  type  folks  that  we  assess,  that  come  in  right  after  boot 
camp,  those  giiys  at  the  10-to  12-year  mark  have  8  to  10  years  of 
special  operations  SEAL  experience. 

So  we  have  seen  a  decline  over  the  past  couple  of  years,  since  9/ 
11,  at  the  guys  at  the  10-to  14-year  mark  and  our  experience  base 
there.  And  those  are  the  same  type  of  guys,  as  you  mentioned,  that 
are  looking  at  getting  out  to  do  some  of  this  contractor  work.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  lunch  with  three  of  them  last  week.  And 
these  were  all  guys  on  their  first  term  to  their  second  term,  up  to 
10  years,  deciding  to  get  out  to  go  make  $600  to  $800  to  $1,000  a 
day  overseas. 

And  I  asked  them,  "Are  you  getting  out  because  you  do  not  like 
the  Navy  or  you  do  not  like  being  a  SEAL?"  And  the  answer  was, 
"Absolutely  not."  They  have  been  deployed  into  theater,  into  Iraq. 
They  love  the  work.  But  they  are  looking  at  their  future  and  look- 
ing at  the  money. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you. 

I  apologize  to  my  friends  and  colleagues  for  taking  so  much  time 
here.  But  I  wanted  to  make  this  point.  And  let  me  just  say  that 
this  is  a  very  serious  set  of  issues.  We  get  great  young  people  into 
the  special  services.  We  spend  6  to  8  to  10  years  getting  them 
ready  to  be  special  operators.  They  then  go  into  the  field.  And  at 
year  20,  they  can  go  outside. 

And  at  year  20,  let  me  just  say  this,  at  year  20,  this  is  when  kids 
are  ready  to  go  to  college.  This  is  when  dad  has  been  away  from 
home  on  missions  on  a  continuing  basis.  And  the  family  says, 
"There  are  some  other  opportunities  that  we  ought  to  look  at."  Oh, 
and  by  the  way,  you  have  never  been  a  shrinking  violet  service 
member.  And  you  can  go  overseas  and  instead  of  being  in  the  spe- 
cial forces,  where  you  make  Army  pay  or  Air  Force  pay,  you  can 
go  overseas  and  make  upwards  of  $1,000  a  day.  And  we  have  to 
send  the  kids  to  college. 

And  so  really  the  reason  that  we  are  here  today  is  to  explore 
what  we  can  do  to  help  families  make  the  decision  to  spend  those 
next  productive  5  years  or  so  doing  what  we  have  been  trained  to 
do.  Ajid  everybody  is  a  human  being.  And  everybody  has  human 
needs.  And  certainly,  when  those  opportunities  come  up,  it  is  a  nat- 
ural thing  for  people  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

I  would  love  to  come  over,  but  let  me  go  to  Marty  Meehan.  I  have 
taken  more  than  my  share  of  time.  And  everybody  will  get  a  chance 
here. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Well,  I  guess.  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens,  that  across  the 
board,  what  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  command 
in  the  year  2020?  I  mean,  will  it  be  personnel  management  prob- 
lems? Will  it  be  this  problem  of  how  we  keep  these  people  that  are 
trained  so  effectively  after  20  years? 

What  will  be  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  command  in  2020? 

Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Well,  sir,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  that  in  the  year  2020,  we  will  not  have  a  personnel 
issue  because  we  have  already  figured  out  how  to  stem  the  flow  of 
our  senior  personnel  departing  the  service.  So  I  will  not  talk  about 
that  too  much  more.  Although  I  will  certainly  remind  the  commit- 
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tee  that  our  most  valuable  asset  in  special  operations  are  our  per- 
sonnel. 

The  equipment,  the  state-of-the-art  equipment  that  we  have  out 
in  the  field,  the  new  radios,  the  new  boats,  the  new  aircraft,  are 
nothing  more  than  static  displays  without  the  right  people  to  man 
that  equipment  out  in  the  field.  And  I  will  run  right  back  to  you 
on  that,  sir.  Our  most  important,  in  year  2020,  the  most  important 
mission  that  we  will  have  is  to  continue  to  have,  to  train  and  main- 
tain readiness  of  our  senior  enlisted  personnel  throughout  the 
force,  to  make  sure  that  we  can — we  are  properly  equipping  the 
man,  versus  manning  our  state-of-the-art  equipment. 

And  that  will  always  be  a  priority  of  special  operations.  We  make 
it  a  point  to  equip  the  man,  to  make  him  valuable,  versus  figure 
out  new  gadgets  and  figure  out  how  many  people  it  is  going  to  take 
to  work  those  gadgets. 

Mr.  Meehan.  So  it  is  still  going  to  be  the  issue  of  training,  get- 
ting personnel  the  best  training  and  skills  that  we  can? 

Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Yes,  sir.  I  see  that 
as  a  cradle  to  grave,  a  lifelong  event. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Well,  what  can  we  be  doing?  And  this  is  really  a 
question  to  all  the  panelists.  What  can  we  be  doing  to  put  the  serv- 
ices and  special  operations  in  a  better  position? 

It  is  nice  to  get,  I  suppose,  a  pay  raise  of  cost  of  living  every  year. 
But  is  that  really  going  to  do  the  trick?  Do  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing more  profound?  Do  we  need  to  restructure?  Do  we  need  to 
dramatically  increase  pay? 

What  can  we  be  doing  now  in  order  to  mitigate  the  chances  of 
a  problem  later  on? 

Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Sir,  I  have  said  in 
the  past  that  I  know  that  the  military  services  will  never  pay  our 
servicemembers  as  much  as  we  can  get  on  the  outside.  We  will 
never  be  able  to  be  exactly  competitive  when  it  comes  to  monetary 
incentives.  And  that  is  not  what  drives  most  of  our  people  to  do  the 
jobs  and  the  mission  that  they  do.  But  we  do  owe  it  to  them  to 
make  them  and  their  families  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

We  want  to  make  sure  that  folks  know  they  are  going  to  be 
taken  care  of;  that  when  they  retire,  when  they  have  given  that  lit- 
tle bit  extra  throughout  their  career,  they  will  be  properly  com- 
pensated for  that.  If  they  spent  a  couple  of  extra  years  in  military 
service,  and  possibly  lost  out  a  couple  years  of  what  they  may  have 
been  able  to  make  in  the  civilian  sector,  we  like  to  compensate 
them  for  that:  whether  it  is  through  additional  retirement  issues 
or  a  change  to  retirement  pay  systems;  whether  it  is  increased  edu- 
cational benefits;  whether  it  is  the  family  support  system  that  is 
back  at  home. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  combination  of  those  events  to  make  this  suc- 
cessful in  the  future  and  affordable.  We  understand  that  there  are 
some  real-time  money  constraints  on  this.  Although,  I  will  tell  you 
that  several  people  sitting  here  at  the  table  are  amazed  that  our 
folks  can  go  to  other  government  agencies — and  we  appear  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  same  big  pot  of  money — and  the  other  government 
agencies  are  paid  at  a  much  different  level  than  perhaps  what  our 
servicemembers  are  paid. 
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Mr.  Meehan.  Any  other  panelists  want  to  comment  on  what  spe- 
cifically we  ought  to  be  doing,  in  terms  of 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Sir,  we  have  been  kicking  that 
around  for  awhile,  tr3ring  to  figure  out  what  the  right  answer  is. 
Because  you  are  only  going  to  get  one  shot.  And  if  you  say,  "I  want 
this  and  I  think  this  is  going  to  fix  it,"  and  then  it  does  not  fix  it, 
then  where  are  you  at? 

So  we  are  looking  at  it  real  hard.  One  of  the  big  factors  is  worth- 
while work  and  the  way  the  armed  services  have  been  treated  the 
last  several  years:  the  respect,  the  money  that  we  get  to  be  prop- 
erly manned  and  have  the  money  to  be  properly  trained.  That  goes 
a  long,  long  way  to  keeping  folks  in  there. 

We  have  to  figure  out  how  to  give  them  a  sense  of  security.  So 
when  they  hit  20  years  and  his  old  team  sergeant  says,  "Hey,  I  am 
working  for  X  company.  Come  work  for  me.  We  will  start  you  at 
$125,000.  And  it  is  the  same  thing  you  were  doing  in  Afghanistan, 
except  I  am  going  to  put  you  in  one  of  these  camera  outfits  and 
give  you  a  gun  and  I  am  going  to  pay  you  twice  as  much."  So  we 
have  to  figure  out  some  way  to  provide  that  security  so  they  do  not 
jump  at  that  first  job  offer.  Because  typically,  as  we  grew  up, 
whenever  you  got  that  first  job  offer,  you  always  thought  real  hard 
because  you  always  thought:  is  another  job  offer  going  to  come? 

That  is  why  people  jump.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  retirement  pay. 
Education  goes  a  long  way,  because  if  you  have  that  degree  in  your 
pocket,  you  are  not  so  worried,  because  it  is  like  an  insurance  pol- 
icy. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  MOWRY.  In  the  Air  Force,  we  have  been 
fairly  successful  in  our  aviation  incentive  pay  programs  for  our  avi- 
ators. And  that  transcends — it  answered  a  problem  we  were  having 
with  pilot  attrition  a  few  years  ago.  I  think  that  helped  out  sub- 
stantially with  our  enlisted  aviators.  I  would  like  to  see  us  work 
a  similar  program  that  would  compensate  our  pararescue  and  com- 
bat controllers  and  may  be  applicable  to  the  other  services,  though 
I  cannot  speak  for  them,  and  establish  some  gates.  So  that  as  folks 
accumulate  14,  16,  18,  20  years  of  time  in  the  service,  their  pay 
and  incentives  are  increased. 

And  I  think  that  may  be  more  palatable  in  the  longer  run  than 
changing  the  retirement  system.  Although  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
that  is  what  we  all  work  for  past  that  20-year  point.  So  I  think  that 
also  has  to  increase.  I  am  not  sure  how  we  are  going  to  get  there 
from  here.  But  that  is  something  we  need  to  think  of. 

Master  Chief  Breining.  Sir,  I  think  meaningful  employment  is 
a  big  key  to  it,  making  sure  that  our  forces  are  properly  employed. 
We  are  doing  pretty  good  at  that  now.  We  have  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  deploying  for  a  purpose  and  not  for  presence.  With  the 
OPTEMPO  today,  we  cannot  afford  to  just  deploy  for  presence  pur- 
poses. So  we  have  to  deploy  for  purpose. 

Second  part,  from  the  Navy  perspective,  is  we  are  working  with 
our  service.  The  Navy  is  working  with  us  on  things  like  special 
duty  assignment  pay,  critical  skills  retention  bonus,  all  those  type 
issues,  all  those  type  pay  issues.  And  we  are  doing  pretty  well.  But 
I  think  that  retirement  pay  also,  even  though  that  is  probably  the 
hardest  one  to  look  at,  is  what  you  hear  time  and  time  from  the 
young  guys.  And  when  they  are  making  that  10-year  decision  as  to 
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whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  stay  in  the  Navy  or  not,  one  of 
the  things  they  are  considering  is:  what  is  my  retirement  pay  going 
to  be  if  I  make  this  additional  10-year  investment? 

So  these  guys  are  getting  paid  several  hundred  dollars  extra  a 
month  in  special  duty  assignment  pays  and  selective  reenlistment 
bonuses  to  date.  And  they  would  like  to  see  those  a  part  of  the  for- 
mula for  their  retirement  pay,  somehow. 

Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  So  to  sum  this  up  a 
little  bit  and  to  be  just  slightly  more  specific,  we  have  at  head- 
quarters SOCOM  have  taken  a  look  at  increased  retirement,  spe- 
cial duty  and  hazardous  pays  being  brought  into  retirement.  We 
have  taken  a  look  at  other  assignment  incentive  pay  issues.  We 
have  taken  a  look  at  selective  reenlistment  bonuses  and  career 
eenlistment  services  bonuses.  We  have  talked  to  the  services  on 
that. 

We  have  a  couple  of  packages  that  we  have  crafted.  We  have 
counted  the  noses  of  the  folks  that  we  would  like  to  work  with  and 
to  retain  a  little  bit  further.  And  we  do  have  some  packages  with 
the  services.  They  have  given  us  some  additional  guidance  to  see 
what  we  can  craft  that  is  already  within  some  approved  authorities 
and  see  if  we  cannot  take  that  package  further  and  without  chang- 
ing any  major  system  and  without  any  major  muscle  movement, 
see  if  we  can  use  some  systems  that  are  already  in  place  and  re- 
tain— do  what  we  would  like  to  do,  possibly  not  what  initially  we 
intended  to  do,  but  see  if  we  can  go  around  some  legislative 
issues — there  are  some  other  issues — and  use  some  authorities  that 
are  already  in  place. 

And  we  will  let  you  know  how  that  works  out.  We  should  have 
some  answers  back  on  that  in  the  next  60  to  90  days. 

Colonel  Cull.  Sir,  if  I  could  add  one  additional  comment?  Al- 
though we  have  a  significant  portion  of  our  force  that  is  at  that  18- 
plus,  that  is  the  here  and  now  force  that  we  are  focusing  on.  But 
we  cannot  forget  about  the  total  force. 

You  heard  the  command  master  chief  go  back,  we  are  losing  folks 
at  the  10-year  mark.  We  also  need  to  take  care  of  those  that  are 
plus  20  years.  So  the  command's  position  is  a  holistic  approach  to 
take  care  of  the  total  force.  But  the  here  and  now  is,  in  fact,  the 
18-plus.  That  is  our  focus  group  immediately.  But  we  are  taking  a 
holistic  approach  to  the  total  force. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Marty,  thank  you  very  much.  And  thank  you  for 
your  great  answers. 

Mr.  Hefley,  you  are  next  on  the  list  here  to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you 
all  for  being  here  and  for  your  service.  Particularly,  you  know,  we 
have  the  highest  respect  for  what  you  all  and  your  people  do.  And 
it  is  my  sense  that  we  are  going  to  need  more — not  less — of  you  in 
the  types  of  wars  that  we  are  going  to  fight  in  the  future.  I  think 
we  see  all  kinds  of  evidence  of  that. 

Colonel,  first  of  all,  we  talk  about  all  these  things  to  keep  people 
in.  But  I  am  concerned  about  the  OPTEMPO  when  we  are  talking 
about  keeping  people  in. 

They  want  to  go  and  do  their  jobs.  But  they  also  want  to  teach — 
want  to  coach  Little  League  football  for  their  kids.  And  they  want 
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to  be  home  at  Christmas  time,  with  some  regularity.  And  it  is  not 
just  you,  although  because  of  the  size  of  your  particular  specialty, 
you  maybe  have  more  problem  with  it  than  some.  You  can  speak 
to  that. 

But  our  services  in  general,  many  of  our  people,  it  seems  to  me 
the  OPTEMPO  is  tough  right  now.  And  you  mentioned,  colonel, 
that  it  was  difficult,  but  manageable.  And  I  do  not  have  a  very 
good  feeling  of  what  we  mean  by  that. 

I  mean,  that  is  what  you  are  supposed  to  say.  I  mean,  that  is 
what  soldiers  do.  They  salute  and  they  do.  They  make  do  with 
whatever  resources  they  are  given.  And  they  say,  "Well,  it  is  man- 
ageable. We  go  do  it."  And  you  do  an  exceptionally  good  job  of  it. 
But  how  manageable  is  it?  How  much  difficulty  is  this  OPTEMPO 
thing,  when  we  are  talking  about  people  signing  up  again? 

The  old  saying,  "If  mama  is  not  happy,  no  one  is  happy."  And 
that  is  a  big  part.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  did  the  whole 
housing  privatization  effort,  was  to  try  to  provide  better  for  fami- 
lies so  that  that  would  be  part  of  the  retention  plan  we  had  to  keep 
people  in  the  service. 

So  how  big  an  issue  is  this  OPTEMPO  thing?  And  also,  colonel, 
would  you  speak  to  it  in  relation  to  the  guard  and  reserve?  You 
have  about  a  third  of  your  people  in  the  guard  and  reserve.  And 
I  know,  in  the  guard  and  reserve,  they  did  not  sign  up  for  the  kind 
of  OPTEMPO  that  we  have  today,  probably.  So  what  can  you  say 
about  that? 

Colonel  Cull.  Thank  you,  sir.  And  it  is  a  very  good  question. 
Where  it  starts  is  at  the  command.  And  what  we  are  doing  at  the 
command  is,  first  and  foremost,  we  are  validating  each  and  every 
mission  to  make  sure  that  it  is  a  SOF  mission.  And  once  we  vali- 
date that,  we  prioritize  that.  Those  two  are  very  key  and  essential 
tasks  that  we  need  to  do  at  the  command  level  before  tasking  one 
of  the  component  commands. 

In  terms  of  the  rotation  schedule,  I  will  let  each  of  the  command 
sergeant  majors  or  master  sergeants  address  their  particular  rota- 
tion issues,  as  they  apply  to  OPTEMPO. 

Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Very  quickly,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  are  down  about  12  percent.  We  have  a 
12  percent  decrease  in  our  OPTEMPO  over  last  year,  which  is  still 
huge  in  terms  of  where  we  were  right  about  the  August  timeframe 
of  2001,  where  we  immediately  surged,  had  about  a  75  percent  in- 
crease in  our  overseas  deployment.  And  we  have  come  down  slight- 
ly each  year.  This  particular  year,  we  are  down  at  12  percent  below 
where  we  were  last  year. 

It  has  become  a  conflict.  We  are  making  the  same  sacrifices  as 
we  continue  to  press  this  particular  OPTEMPO.  Each  of  the  serv- 
ices, based  on  the  operators  that  they  have  out  in  the  field,  have 
their  own  requirements.  And  I  will  let  them  address  those. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  MOWRY.  Well,  within  the  Air  Force,  I 
think  we  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  of  reducing  the  strain  on  our 
special  tactics  and  pararescue  folks,  as  well  as  the  overall  Air 
Force.  As  a  service,  we  have  been  implementing  the  "F  concept," 
which  gives  some  sort  of  predictability. 

We  talked  to  our  troops  and  we  asked  them,  on  the  holistic  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  Air  Force,  what  their  main  concerns  were.  And 
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it  was  predictability.  They  did  not  mind  deploying.  They  would  just 
like  to  know  when  they  were  going  to  deploy,  for  how  long,  so  that 
they  could  give  some  stability  to  their  families  and  plan  around 
those  events.  As  a  whole  Air  Force,  we  have  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful in  doing  that  for  several  years  now.  Within  special  oper- 
ations in  particular,  I  think  we  are  doing  very  well  in  that  means 
as  well. 

That  may  mean  taking  some  folks  that  typically  had  a  specific 
area  of  the  geographic  area  of  the  world  and  changing  that  a  little 
bit,  so  that  it  could  give  relief  to  the  units  that  are  primarily  as- 
signed over,  in  today's  world,  over  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  to  give 
those  units  a  little  bit  of  relief,  a  little  recovery  time,  a  little  time 
to  come  home  and  take  care  of  the  aircraft  and  the  personnel  and 
their  families. 

Also,  I  think  as  each  of  our  services  has  went  through  this 
change  in  the  way  we  do  business  in  today's  environment,  I  think 
we  are  getting  much  more  successful  in  taking  care  of  our  families 
back  home.  We  have  increased  the  amount  of  support  networks  for 
our  Air  Force  families  back  at  home  station  when  the  members  are 
deployed.  That  adds  a  little  ease.  I  know,  from  my  deployment 
days,  the  things  I  worried  about  were  not  so  much  the  missions  I 
was  assigned,  but  who  is  taking  care  of  my  family  back  home? 
What  happens  when  their  car  breaks  or  their  refrigerator  breaks? 
And  it  always  happens  when  you  are  gone. 

So  I  think,  as  a  service,  we  got  a  little  smarter.  We  copied  some 
things  from  our  other  sister  services  to  take  care  of  our  families 
back  home,  which  relieves  the  stress  on  both  the  family  member 
back  home  and  the  deployed  member.  So  I  think  we  are  managing 
the  tempo,  if  you  will.  I  do  not  really  like  the  word  "tempo."  I  just 
call  it  good,  old-fashioned  hard  work.  But  we  are  managing  that 
workload  a  lot  better  than  we  have  in  the  past.  And  our  folks  are 
not  spending  as  many  days  away  from  home  as  they  have  pre- 
viously. 

Colonel  Cull.  When  we  hear  issues  about  OPTEMPO,  it  is  pre- 
dictability. And  we  are  lucky.  We  have  a  little  bit  more  control  over 
that  than  probably  the  bigger  services.  Our  deployments  are  very 
short. 

The  system  we  are  in  now,  we  call  Gangs  of  Threes.  You  are  ba- 
sically going  to  be  gone  for  a  period  of  time.  You  are  going  to  be 
deployed  where  this  is.  Prior  to  OIF  and  OEF,  it  was  the  same 
thing.  You  are  going  to  be  deployed  for  about  3  or  4  months.  You 
are  going  to  come  back;  you  are  going  to  recover;  and  you  are  going 
to  go  to  a  train  up  period. 

We  are  doing  the  same  thing  now.  So  in  a  lot  of  ways,  our  per- 
sonnel tempo  (PERSTEMPO)  has  not  changed.  And  the  services 
have  been  very  good  at  letting  us  manage  that.  The  predictability, 
we  know,  depending  on  the  type  of  unit,  that  it  is  going  to  be  de- 
ployed an3rwhere  from  120  to  about  no  more  really  than  about  7 
months.  They  know  they  are  going  to  be  gone  for  7  months  and 
they  are  going  to  come  back.  They  have  to  because  their  skills  are 
very,  very  perishable.  And  they  are  not  really  maintained  in  com- 
bat, as  some  people  would  think.  We  have  to  get  them  back  and 
get  trained.  And  then  we  are  going  to  give  them  that  recovery  time. 
We  have  had  a  few  surges  where  we  broke  that  model  a  few  times. 
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But  we  stick  real  hard  to  that  model.  And  the  boys  understand 
that.  And  when  we  break  it,  they  know  we  are  going  to  get  back 
in  that  model  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  reserves  is  a  different  category.  Our  civil  affairs  and  psycho- 
logical operations  soldiers,  most  of  them  are  in  the  reserves.  We 
are  seeing  absolutely  no  retention  or  recruiting  problems.  And  we 
talk  to  those  guys  constantly.  Most  of  the  people  join  civil  affairs 
and  psychological  operations  because  they  know  those  units  are 
going  to  deploy.  And  that  is  why  they  joined  them  in  the  first  place. 
But  again,  their  issue  is  predictability.  A  lot  of  professionals  in 
there,  a  lot  of  people  that  work  for  the  government.  They  can  afford 
to  take  the  time  off.  But  we  need  to  put  some  predictability  where 
we  only  deploy  them  folks  once  every  5  to  6  years. 

Master  Chief  Breining.  In  Naval  Special  Warfare,  we  have  basi- 
cally gone  from  about  a  one  in  four  cycle  to  a  one  in  three  cycle. 
So  basically,  our  folks  deploy  for  6  months  at  a  time  now,  come 
back  for  a  few  months,  have  some  downtime  and  professional  de- 
velopment. And  then  they  get  ready  to  deploy  again  and  go  through 
a  redeployment  workup. 

So  we  are  still  living  with  the  surge  right  now.  The  majority  of 
the  forces,  the  SEAL  platoons  that  we  do  have  deployed,  are  in  ei- 
ther Iraq  or  Afghanistan.  So  that  is  good  because  that  is  where 
they  want  to  be.  We  need  to  continue  to  work.  And  we  have  surged 
forces  from  other  combatant  command  theaters  to  support 
CENTCOM.  And  we  need  to  continue  to  look  at  that  so  that  we  are 
not  just  sending  platoons  forward  for  presence. 

So  it  is  manageable.  But  we  need  to  continue  to  look  at  where 
we  are  sending  our  forces.  And  the  majority  of  them  right  now  are 
in  the  theaters  where  we  are  fighting  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism. 

Mr.  Hefley.  I  see  my  time  is  up,  so  just  one  quick  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Are  you  telling  me  that  OPTEMPO  is  not  a  factor  in  re- 
tention? 

I  know  the  Navy,  for  awhile — I  am  not  sure  whether  they  are 
now  or  not — the  plan  was  you  were  6  months  deployed  and  6 
months  at  home.  But  during  the  6  months  at  home,  you  had  3 
months  that  you  might  be  off  to  Norfolk  or  somewhere  getting  the 
ship  fixed.  Or  you  might  be  off  training  or  something.  So  you  are 
actually  3  months  at  home.  And  when  I  would  sit  down  with  Navy 
enlisted,  when  I  would  go  to  Jacksonville  or  somewhere,  and  ask 
them  if  they  are  going  to  stay  in,  and  most  of  them  would  say,  "Ab- 
solutely not."  And  this  was  one  of  the  four  or  five  reasons  they 
gave,  was  the  OPTEMPO.  "Yeah,  they  say  we  are  home  6  months, 
but  we  are  really  not  home  6  months."  So  are  you  telling  me  that 
OPTEMPO  is  not  a  factor  in  retention? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  It  is  a  factor,  sir.  It  is  a  factor. 
But  it  is  always  been  the  same,  that  we  are  not  seeing  a  significant 
difference  lately,  sir. 

Master  Chief  Breining.  As  time  goes  on,  we  do  not  have  the 
crystal  ball,  at  some  point  it  will  probably  get  worse  if  we  continue 
to  surge.  But  I  think  before  that  happens,  I  think  we  will  come  to 
some  type  of  an  agreement  or  an  understanding  to  fix  that  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Rodriguez. 
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Mr.  Rodriguez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  let 
me  first  of  all  thank  you  very  much  for  your  service.  I  know  that, 
throughout  the  country,  if  anyone  is  held  in  high  respect,  it  is  the 
units  that  you  represent.  So  I  want  to  personally  thank  you  for  the 
service  that  you  provide  to  us  and  to  our  country  as  a  whole. 

Colonel,  you  talked  about,  I  think,  a  specific  number  of  beginning 
to  look  at  about  2,700  that  you  are  going  to  want  to  bring  in.  But 
you  also — and  I  am  not  sure  if  I  understood — you  also  mentioned 
that  that  was  45  percent  under.  Does  that  mean  that  we  need  an 
additional  3,000  above  that,  in  terms  of  the  numbers?  Or  did  I  mis- 
understand? 

Colonel  Cull.  Sir,  I  did  say  that  there  is  2,700  growth  over  the 
next  2  years.  That  is  predominantly  in  our  aviation  and  our 
PSYOP  and  civil  affairs  reserve  components. 

Mr.  Rodriguez.  The  45  percent,  did  I  hear  that?  Or  did  I 

Colonel  Cull.  Sir,  I  do  not  recall  mentioning  45  percent  being 
below. 

Mr.  Rodriguez.  Where  does  that  put  us?  Because  I  know  Mr. 
Hefley  mentioned  and  we  understand  that,  based  on  the  type  of 
wars  that  we  are  fighting  now  with  terrorism,  that  you  are  basi- 
cally the  ones  that  can  make  it  happen  for  us  in  those  areas.  And 
you  are  the  ones  that  we  are  going  to  need.  And  realistically,  are 
we  where  we  should  be  in  that  area?  Should  we  really  look  at 
beefing  that  up  even  more  so? 

Because  I  really  believe  that  one  of  the  few  ways  of  dealing  with 
terrorists — and  I  have  verbalized  this  before — I  see  them  as  gangs. 
And  you  do  not  bring  in  the  Army  to  deal  with  a  gang.  You  bring 
in  a  specialized  force  that  can  surgically  come  in  and  be  able  to  do 
the  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  And  that  is  who  I  see  right  in  front 
of  me.  And  for  that,  we  really  need  to  have  the  numbers  that  are 
required  there.  And  I  do  not  know  if  we  are  there  or  not.  So  I  want- 
ed to  get  feedback  or  not. 

Second,  in  terms  of  the  reserves,  if  there  was  any  way  that,  if 
those  people  at  10  years  leave  or  at  20  years  leave,  is  there  some 
way  of  encouraging  them?  Okay,  so  you  are  going  to  leave,  but 
maybe  leave  and  join  the  reserves  with  some  incentives,  to  still  be 
around  there,  that  we  may  be  able  to  get  them  back  if  we  are  in 
need  of  them  and  seeing  how  we  can  beef  up  also  on  the  reserves? 

And  third,  I  wanted  to  get  some  feedback,  because  I  know  one 
of  the  problems  that  we  encounter  in  this  country  as  a  whole,  not 
to  mention  the  CIA,  is  linguistically  and  culturally  well  prepared, 
especially  in  the  linguistic  aspect  of  it.  And  I  just  wanted  for  you 
to  provide  some  feedback  into  whether  we  need  a  different  strategy 
if  we  look  at  Latin  America  or  we  look  at  Asia  or  the  Middle  East, 
in  terms  of  how  we  prepare  some  of  them. 

Colonel  Cull.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  would  summarize  in  the  begin- 
ning by  telling  you,  as  long  as  we  continue  to  focus  our  missions 
on  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  and  focus  on  a  daily  basis,  as  we 
do,  with  looking  at  where  we  need  to  focus  our  force  structure 
issues,  we  will  meet  our  end  state.  We  will  have  the  force  to  do 
those  missions. 

Third,  we  need  to  fill  the  spaces  we  currently  have  today.  So  a 
combination  of  those  three  factors  will  allow  us  to  do  each  and 
every  mission  that  we  are  tasked  to  do. 
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Mr.  Rodriguez.  Can  I  interrupt  you?  What  is  the  vacancy  or 
what  numbers  do  we  need  right  now,  immediately? 

Colonel  Cull.  Our  units  are  filled  to  approximately  85  percent. 
And  there  are  a  multitude  of  reasons  for  that.  There  is  attrition  in 
the  training  base,  which  is  high,  which  is  70  to  80  percent;  a  com- 
bination. We  do  not  have  a  significant  retention  issue,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  we  see  it  potentially  on  the  horizon.  And  then  losses  to 
potential  other  government  organizations. 

Mr.  Rodriguez.  So  let  me  get  back  to  the  numbers.  We  have  ap- 
proximately, you  said,  15  percent  that  we  are  lacking.  You  have 
27,000  in  the  Army,  6,000  in  the  SEALs,  10,000.  So  we  are  almost 
7,000  that  we  are  lacking,  just  on  the  15  percent.  Or  is  that  3,500? 
I  am  not  sure  on  the  numbers. 

Colonel  Cull.  Specifically,  sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  address  that. 
I  will  take  that  for  the  record.  And  I  will  get  you  specific  numbers. 

Mr.  Rodriguez.  Because  I  figured  it  was  about  7,000,  if  15  per- 
cent on  100,000  is  15,000,  then  cut  it  in  half,  7,000  that  you  need 
right  now  just  to  fill  the  vacancies.  And  I  apologize  for  interrupt- 
ing. 

Colonel  Cull.  Sir,  I  believe  your  math  is  correct.  I  would  like  to 
take  that  and  get  you  specifics. 

Mr.  Rodriguez.  So  even  with  that  expansion,  that  2,700,  we  are 
still  needing  that  other  7,000  if  we  are  lacking  15  percent.  If  we 
have  overall  50,000  or  a  little  less,  give  or  take  maybe  around 
5,000  above  that. 

Colonel  Cull.  Sir,  again,  I  agree  totally  with  your  math.  And  I 
would  ask  to  address  that,  take  that  for  the  record,  and  get  you  the 
specific  shortages  that  we  need  to  fill. 

Mr.  Rodriguez.  Okay. 

Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Sir,  overall,  when 
we  talk  about  SOF  operators,  operators  in  general,  special  oper- 
ations forces,  the  special  operations  command  and  our  component 
command,  sometimes  there  is  a  little  bit  of  confusion  about  exactly 
who  we  are  referring  to.  The  SOF  operator  that  we  refer  to  on  a 
regular  basis,  that  we  are  concerned  about  with  our  retention 
issues  today,  is  a  core  group  of  about  7,200  personnel  that  are  on 
our  line  units  out  in  the  field. 

And  those  are  the  forces,  those  units  out  in  the  field,  are  the  ones 
that  are  manned  at  about  the  85  percent  rate.  That  might  change 
from  unit  to  unit.  And  some  units  are  manned  slightly  better.  But 
historically,  the  operators  out  in  the  field  have  been  manned  at 
about  the  85  percent  rate. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  do  math  publicly  in  front  of  this 
audience.  But  we  will  take  for  the  record  your  question  and  try  to 
get  those — and  will  get  those — responses  for  you. 

Mr.  Rodriguez.  Do  not  assume  that  they  are  correct  either. 
[Laughter.  1 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Very  diverse,  specifically  for  the 
Army.  The  aviation,  special  operations  aviation  regiment,  is  filled 
to  100  percent.  The  Ranger  regiment,  by  direction  of  DOD,  is  filled, 
is  always  filled  at  100  percent.  Special  forces  soldiers  are  sitting  at 
about  89  percent  right  now. 

And  overall,  the  command  is  over  100  percent.  So  it  depends  on 
what  group  you  are  actually  talking  about. 
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So  we  are  doing  okay.  We  are  making  tremendous  strides  like  we 
have  never  made  before.  The  group  of  soldiers  that  are  going 
through  special  forces  assessment  and  selection  this  year  will  grad- 
uate around  1,000,  which  means,  at  the  end  of  the  pipeline,  18  to 
24  months  later,  that  will  be  about  750  Green  Berets,  which  is  over 
350  more  than  we  have  ever  produced. 

And  we  see  that  in  the  future  for  quite  a  while.  We  have  made 
progress  like  literally  we  have  not  made  since  probably  1950. 

Mr.  Rodriguez.  Anyone  want  to  address  the  issue  of  the  linguis- 
tic? Being  able  to  communicate  when  we  go  abroad? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  The  language  capability  most 
resides  in  Army  Special  Forces.  Each  of  the  groups  is  regionally 
oriented.  They  target  specific  languages,  depending  on  where  we 
think  the  threat  is.  And  we  constantly  adjust  that. 

Department  of  Defense,  Department  of  the  Army  and  USSOCOM 
is  taking  a  hard  look  at  languages  right  now.  We  are  pumping  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  and  effort  and  seriousness  into  lan- 
guage training.  We  do  not  have  all  the  linguists  trained  to  the  level 
that  we  really  want  them  to  be  trained  to. 

We  are  looking  at  how  we  measure  language.  We  used  to  meas- 
ure it  one  way — t)asically  reading  and  writing.  What  we  really  need 
is  the  soldiers  to  be  able  to  speak  it  and  understand  it.  So  we  are 
readjusting  that.  And  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  understand  that.  We  are  taking  a  hard  look  at 
what  we  are  doing  with  language.  We  think  perhaps  we  are  a  little 
bit  off  base  from  years  past.  But  we  think  we  know  how  to 

Mr.  Rodriguez.  Which  is,  by  the  way,  the  most  difficult.  Because 
you  can  understand  the  language  after  3  or  5  years.  But  usually, 
it  takes  up  to  7  years  to  be  able  to  speak  well. 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  It  is  sort  of  an  uphill  battle. 
Years  ago,  I  think,  probably  you  all  as  you  went  through  public 
education,  you  had  to  take  a  language.  It  is  not  required  in  most 
states  now,  just  like  physical  education.  So  there  used  to  be  a  big- 
ger base  to  pull  off  of 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Rodriguez. 

Mr.  Kline,  Colonel  Kline? 

Mr.  Kline.  All  of  the  above.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  being  here  and  of  course  for  your  service 
and  for  the  service  of  truly  the  most  magnificent  troops  in  the 
world  that  you  are  here  representing. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  recruiting  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
problem  across  the  board.  I  think  that  is  the  answer  I  heard  from 
all  of  you.  And  I  think  that  is  very  good  news.  And  it  is  retention 
that  seems  to  be  the  issue. 

Just  briefly,  I  would  like  to  identify  myself  with  the  concerns  of 
Mr.  Hefley.  Colonel,  when  you  were  talking  about  workable  and 
manageable  OPTEMPO,  I  am  concerned  about  that  also,  particu- 
larly when  you  are  trying  to  work  predictability  into  this  and  we 
are  finding  an  enemy  that  is  pretty  agile  in  moving  all  over  the 
world  in  all  kinds  of  terrain  and  threatening  us  here  at  home,  as 
well  as  abroad. 

I  think  that  predictability  is  going  to  be  pretty  tough.  And  there- 
fore, getting  a  real  handle  on  OPTEMPO  is  going  to  be  tough.  But 
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I  share  the  concerns  of  my  colleagues  that  we  ought  to  be  looking 
at  ways  to  help  where  we  can,  perhaps  by  increasing  the  size  of  the 
force,  for  example. 

The  retention  issue  has  been  with  us  for  a  very  long  time  in  a 
lot  of  fields.  And  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Mowry  mentioned  efforts 
to  keep  aviators.  I  remember  that  applied  even  many  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  young  captain.  There  were  bonuses  to  keep  aviators 
because  airlines  were  hiring.  And  I  think  we  are  going  to  see  that 
same  sort  of  situation  here.  Right  now,  contractors  are  hiring.  In 
a  year  or  two,  they  may  not  be  hiring  for  $100,000,  $200,000, 
$300,000  a  year.  But  nevertheless,  the  notion  of  retention  bonuses 
of  various  types,  I  think  has  proven  effective  in  the  past. 

Chief  Martens,  you  mentioned  that  you  are  looking  at  some  of 
those  things.  And  I  hope  we  will  continue  to  do  that — special  duty 
pay  and  so  forth — as  bonuses.  I  am  going  to  run  out  of  time  very 
quickly  here.  I  was  concerned  to  hear  that  we  are  making  some 
training  sacrifices.  And  I  came  from  a  statement  here  in  sort  of 
passing  and  that  hurt  my  ears. 

But  I  wonder  if  any  of  you — and  maybe  start  with  you,  sergeant 
major — if  you  could  just  tell  us:  what  are  the  troops  complaining 
about?  It  is  a  God-given  right,  I  am  sure,  for  every  troop  in  every 
service  to  complain.  You  have  to  have  something.  It  is  the  weather; 
it  is  the  chow;  it  is  something.  But  is  there  a  trend  out  there?  What 
are  you  hearing  besides  money? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  I  just  went  through  a  stack  of 
the  recent  retention  surveys.  It  is  family  time  and  education.  I 
think  that  goes  back  several  years.  Again,  I  just  do  not  think  that 
has  changed  over  the  last  couple  of  years.  It  is  family  time  and 
education.  But  the  soldiers  you  hear  that  from,  obviously — and  I  do 
not  want  you  to  take  this  the  wrong  way — retention  surveys  are 
people  getting  out  of  the  service  also.  And  that  is  why  they  got  out. 

So  the  majority  of  folks,  it  is  family  time.  And  for  a  long  time, 
the  services  recruited,  you  know,  "Come  to  the  service  and  we  will 
give  you  an  education.  We  will  give  you  training  skills."  And  some 
people  took  that  very  literally  and  they  came  in,  especially  in  our 
community,  and  they  found  out  that  is  really  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Kline.  For  many  of  you,  what  are  you  hearing  when  you  are 
talking  to  the  SEALs  in  the  field  or  the  Rangers  in  the  field  or  the 
air  combat  controllers?  Is  there  a  theme  out  there? 

Or  do  they  just  feel  like  they  are  overworked?  Are  they  under- 
paid? Or  is  the  chow  still  bad?  What  are  we  hearing? 

Master  Chief  Breining.  Sir,  the  pay  thing  is  always  going  to 
come  up  when  you  are  talking  to  a  group,  even  though  we  give  spe- 
cial pays  and  additional  pays  over  most  folks.  And  we  are  fairly 
well  supported  on  that.  But  that  is  always  going  to  come  up.  And 
the  OPTEMPO  is  going  to  come  up.  But  as  long  as  these  guys  are 
properly  employed,  if  you  go  over  and  see  a  SEAL  platoon  or  an 
Operational  Detachment  A  (ODA)  or  anybody  that  is  actually  in 
theater  doing  good  work,  they  are  happy  because  they  are  doing 
what  they  were  trained  to  do. 

Mr.  Kline.  Let  me  interrupt  for  just  a  second.  Are  you  hearing 
any  complaints  that  they  are  not  being  properly  employed  right 
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Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Very  little.  Very  little.  And  if 
I  could  expand  a  little  bit?  The  folks  where  the  OPTEMPO— and 
this  is  going  to  sound  bad,  like  you  do  not  care  about  soldiers,  but 
it  is  exactly  the  opposite. 

What  we  do  is  not  for  everybody.  So  for  the  folks  who  the 
OPTEMPO  is  too  bad  or  it  is  working  or  whatever,  I  mean,  we 
have  always — those  folks  have  come  into  the  community.  They 
said,  "This  is  not  for  me.  I  am  going  to  go  do  something  else." 

Mr.  Kline.  Right. 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  We  get  a  very  intelligent,  well- 
rounded,  mature  kind  of  soldier  in  Army  Special  Operations,  too. 
And  a  lot  of  them  have  degrees.  They  have  come  in  and  they  de- 
cide, "I  want  to  do  this  for  a  short  period  of  time  and  then  I  am 
going  to  go  back  and  I  am  going  to  get  my  lawyer's  degree  or  I  am 
going  to  do  whatever  also."  So  we  get  a  high  percentage  of  those 
folks. 

Mr.  Kline.  So  are  there  complaints  that  they  are  being  improp- 
erly employed?  And  that  will  be  my  last  question.  It  sounds  like 
in  the  Navy  maybe  there  was  some  of  that.  We  are  doing  some 
force  presence,  showing  the  flag.  And  we  ought  to  be 

Master  Chief  Breining.  There  are  some  forces,  if  you  are  de- 
ployed for  6  months  and  you  do  not  get  to  go  into  Iraq  to  do  what 
you  were  trained  to  do,  you  are  going  to  get  some  dissatisfied 
SEALs.  So  we  are  working  to  try  and  mitigate  that.  But  it  does 
happen  at  times. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  MOWRY.  That  happens  in  the  Air  Force 
too.  When  we  go  over  to  transport  special  operators  around  the  the- 
aters, do  missions  and  those  things,  occasionally — I  call  it  mission 
creep,  where  they  will  be  asked  to  do  other  things — fly  cargo,  what- 
ever. 

We  monitor  those  very,  very  closely.  We  pull  out  the  flag  every 
time  that  happens.  As  an  Air  Force  as  a  whole,  we  are  getting 
much  better  in  doing  that.  And  working  through  USSOCOM,  we 
vet  every  event  through  the  command  chain  at  USSOCOM  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  a  sanity  check,  that  that  is,  in  fact,  a  special  op- 
erations mission  that  we  are  doing.  So  we  are  addressing  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  Kline.  Okay,  thanks  very  much.  I  see  my  time  is  expired. 
I  yield  back. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  go  now  to  Ms.  Davis,  the  gentlelady  who  represents  the 
West  Coast,  home  of  the  Navy  SEALs. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Yes,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. And  I  also  want  to  thank  you  all  for  being  here.  And  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  SEALs  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
And  I  certainly  can  attest  to  the  high  caliber  of  the  individual  that 
is  involved.  Aiid  I  think  we  all  are  concerned  about  them,  their 
families  and  all  the  special  operations  folks.  I  think,  in  a  hearing 
recently,  I  said  people  talk  about  not  "me,"  but  "we."  And  so  the 
family  and  the  opportunities  for  spouses  that  are  available  in  the 
community  are  also  important.  And  so  I  think  we  need  to  continue 
to  maintain  that  link. 

But  I  wanted  to  just  pick  up  on  a  few  of  the  things  that  you  said 
and  ask  you  about  that.  I  sensed  a  kind  of  frustration,  if  you  will. 
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that  we  have  other  agencies  in  government  that  are  hiring  special 
operations  forces  individuals  and  that  that  creates  a  competitive- 
ness that  perhaps  you  do  not  have  the  competitive  edge  in  that, 
certainly  in  terms  of  wages  and  perhaps  even  in  benefits. 

Could  you  speak  to  that  a  little  bit  more?  And  is  that  something 
that  we  ought  to  be  taking  a  harder  look  at  or  trying  to  create  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  incentives  that  might  be  out  there? 

Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Ma'am,  I  do  believe 
here  is  what  we  do  not  want  to  do.  I  do  not  want  to  stifle  any  op- 
portunities for  our  troops  that  are  out  in  the  field  serving  on  our 
active  or  our  reserve  components  today.  I  want  them  to  have  all 
the  opportunities  available  out  there.  And  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off 
other  government  agencies  hiring  our  folks. 

I  would  just  like  our  folks  to  think  that  they  can  stay  with  us 
a  couple  of  years  longer  and  those  opportunities  will  still  be  avail- 
able and  they  are  still  being  fairly  compensated  for  the  service  that 
they  are  providing  today.  And  if  they  would  like  to  continue  their 
service  in  another  government  agency,  they  can  put  that  off  an- 
other couple  of  years.  And  we,  like  I  said,  I  think  we  need  some 
incentives  to  show  the  troops  that  we  are  making  a  fair  effort,  that 
we  understand  that  they  owe  their  families  to  be  well  taken  care 
of.  And  so  a  $50  a  month  additional  pay  is  not  going  to  do  that. 

But  some  other  substantial  or  significant  amount,  if  they  have  a 
bonus  or  some  other  pay  or  incentive  that  is  going  to  be  required 
to  show  a  good  faith  effort  on  SOCOM's  part.  And  those  are  the 
things  we  are  looking  at. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  It  was  mentioned  that  the  education 
piece  is  not  there.  How  would  that  make  a  difference?  Whether  it 
is  master's  degrees?  Are  those  being  offered,  more  education  time, 
if  people  go  into  government  service? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  For  enlisted  members,  there  is 
no  system  to  give  you  your  education.  I  mean,  most 
servicemembers  come  in  with  a  high  school  degree. 

What  the  Army  is  working,  we  are  trying  to  say:  if  you  stay  in 
the  Army  for  your  career  and  you  go  up  through  the  senior  NCO 
education  system,  by  the  time  you  graduate  that  system,  we  should 
have  a  system  in  place  where  you  should  get  your  bachelor's  de- 
gree. You  know,  just  like  the  officers,  they  all  have  to  have  bach- 
elor's degrees  when  they  come  in,  by  the  time  they  make  lieutenant 
colonel  or  colonel,  you  are  going  to  go  through  a  system  where  you 
are  going  to  get  your  masters  degree.  We  are  trying  to  put  that  in 
NCO  education,  to  do  that. 

On  the  contractors,  we  talk  about  OPTEMPO.  I  mean,  one  of  the 
reasons  our  OPTEMPO  has  been  mitigated  some  is  because  there 
is  people  doing  contractor  work  that  we  do  not  have  to  do  also.  I 
am  certainly  not  the  one  to  decide  what  is  the  right  balance.  But 
a  lot  of  the  contactor  work  that  is  being  done  mitigates  a  lot  of  our 
OPTEMPO.  They  are  doing  things  that  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Have  there  been  instances  though 
when  you  felt  that  you  ought  to  be  doing  that,  as  opposed  to  con- 
tractors doing  it? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  No,  I  think  I  have  not  experi- 
enced that.  I  think  it  has  been  a  clear-cut  what  they  do  and  what 
we  do  and  very  clear.  In  our  instance,  we  really  have  no  issues.  We 
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work  very,  very  well  with  whatever  they  do.  There  has  been  no  in- 
terference. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  You  mentioned  that  you  have  the 
troops  basically  to  do  the  mission,  wherever  that  might  be.  But 
could  we  truly  deploy  to  another  theater  of  operation  with  the  kind 
of  strength  that  we  would  need  to  do  it,  as  it  relates  to  the  special 
operations? 

Colonel  Cull.  I  believe  we  can,  ma'am. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  MowRY.  I  would  like  to  touch  just  a  little 
bit  on  the  education,  ma'am.  Our  services  are  doing  a  pretty  good 
job  of  taking  care  of  enlisted  folks'  educational  needs  with  various 
programs.  And  within  the  Air  Force  right  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  Air  Force's  history,  we  have  NCOs — senior  NCOs — that  have 
bachelor's  degrees  that  are  now  allowed  to  go  through  the  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology  (AFIT)  program  to  receive  their  master's 
degree  in  a  technical  field.  I  think  that  is  a  huge  advance.  I  ap- 
plaud my  service  for  taking  the  lead  in  that. 

What  we  are  talking  about  education,  a  lot  of  our  special  opera- 
tors are  gone  a  lot.  And  even  when  they  are  deployed,  even  with 
the  advent  of  computer-based  technology,  they  do  not  always  have 
the  time  or  the  ability  to  do  educational  work  while  they  are  de- 
ployed. So  what  we  are  looking  at,  I  think,  is  some  opportunity, 
after  their  service  or  perhaps  when  they  are  at  home,  to  take  the 
credits  they  have  and  apply  them  to  some  universities.  I  know  that 
our  Joint  Special  Operations  University  at  Hurlburt  Field,  along  in 
conjunction  with  USSOCOM,  is  looking  at  various  universities  that 
will  offer  some  of  those  things. 

I  think  that  we  really  do  need  to  take  a  look  at  the  education 
that  we  offer  our  troops  as  a  whole  and  our  airmen  specifically, 
within  my  branch  of  service,  when  they  retire,  whether  that  would 
be  further  legislation  down  the  road  to  revamp  our  retirement  pro- 
gram. You  are  creating  a  lot  of  vets  here  over  the  last  couple  of 
years. 

Some  feelings  are  that  they  do  not  get  the  same  amount  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  offered  to  them,  paid  for  by  their  nation  for 
their  service,  after  they  retire,  as  some  previous  veterans  have  in 
previous  times.  But  I  think  that  is  another  issue  to  work  at  an- 
other time. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Yeah,  I  appreciate  that.  And  I  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hear  that  as  well.  And  there  is  a  concern 
about  how  they  are  going  to  be  treated  after  they  leave  the  service. 

If  I  may,  I  just  wanted  to  just  understand.  You  feel  that  the  civil 
affairs  portion  of  special  operations  is  being  managed  well?  That 
perhaps  we  do  not  need  to  call  on  our  regular  forces  to  do  more  of 
that  than  they  are  doing  today? 

We  had  a  hearing  the  other  day.  And  I  have  a  sense  and  I  am 
wondering  whether  we  need  to  do  a  lot  more  in  recruiting  perhaps 
for  more  civil  affairs  specialties  and  to  do  that,  though,  within  the 
regular  service,  rather  than  in  the  reserves. 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  What  civil  affairs  is  doing,  what 
active  duty  civil  affairs  does  is  different  from  what  reserve  civil  af- 
fairs does,  the  way  we  are  set  up.  We  think  the  force  mix  is  about 
right. 
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The  civil  affairs  are  at  an  85  percent  availability  rate,  which  is 
historic  and,  I  think  you  will  find,  much,  much  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  reserves.  What  we  are  struggling  with  right  now  is,  for  in- 
stance, the  365  day  boots  on  the  ground.  Where  that  hurts  us  is 
a  reserve  soldier  has  to  have  boots  on  the  ground  for  365  days.  He 
comes  back  and  he  has  de-mobed.  Now  he  has  about  8  months  left 
of  his  mobe  window.  So  in  order  to  mobilize  him  again  and  send 
him  back,  I  really  cannot  mobilize  him.  He  is  no  good  to  us  any- 
more because  he  has  to  be  on  the  ground  for  365  days. 

So  we  are  working  real  hard  with  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  I  assume  with  the  Department  of  Defense  to  try  to  work  some 
of  these  rules — the  2-year  mobilization  rule.  We  are  sort  of  in  a 
catch-22  with  trying  to  take  care  of  soldiers  and  with  some  of  the 
rules  that  bumped  up  against  each  other  because  the  rules  have 
sort  of — I  do  not  know  if  they  changed  along  the  way. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  we  mobilized  such  a  large  reserve  com- 
ponent, I  think  we  are  feeling  our  way  through.  So  if  we  could  just 
make  a  good  chop  and  say,  "Hey,  you  all  are  going  to  stay  here  for 
X  amount  of  time  and  then  we  will  get  this  straight,"  that  would 
be  great.  But  we  really  cannot  do  that. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  who  represents  a  district 
right  up  against  Fort  Bragg. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank  you  for  your 
high  level  of  interest  in  special  operations.  And  Sergeant  Major 
Hall,  you  did  a  great  job  of  talking  about  all  the  things  that  happen 
at  Fort  Bragg.  You  just  forgot  to  mention  it  by  name.  [Laughter.] 

I  wanted  to  get  that  in  before  Chairman  Hefley  left. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thanks,  Robin. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  want  to  welcome  our  pinelanders  today.  You  may 
see  them  grinning  around  the  room.  Those  of  you  in  Washington 
have  probably  never  heard  of  pinelanders.  I  see  one  in  the  back. 
We  appreciate  what  they  do. 

A  couple  of  questions  that  I  would  like  for  you  all  to  address  and 
then  I  will  stop.  But  again,  our  appreciation  for  each  and  every  one 
of  you  and  particularly  the  men  and  women  under  your  command 
that  serve  our  country  knows  no  bounds. 

First  question  is:  how  is  our  direct  recruiting  effort  on  the  street, 
directly  recruiting  for  special  forces,  how  is  that  working?  SOCOM 
transformation,  talk  about  that  just  a  little  bit.  Want  you  to  come 
back  with  a  list  of  things  that  we  can  do  to  help  with  the  issue  of 
wounded  servicemen,  particularly  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

I  know  there  are  a  number  of  things  going  on,  but  more  focused 
specifically  on  what  this  committee  and  this  Congress  can  do  to 
provide  additional  assistance  to  the  Warrior  Foundation,  Semper  Fi 
Foundation,  these  kinds  of  things.  I  know  we  can  do  more  on  that 
issue. 

Colonel  Kline's  question,  it  was  a  great  question.  Somehow,  ev- 
erybody needs  to  keep  in  mind — and  I  think  we  do — that  when  we 
ask  you  things  like  about  complaints  is  not  about  complaints  at  all, 
because  certainly  your  people  have  earned  the  right  and  the  re- 
spect of  everyone  to  give  their  perspective  on  what  they  do  and  how 
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they  can  do  it  better.  And  we  appreciate  the  folks  that  you  have 
here  on  the  Hill — Colonel  Perkins  and  others,  Randy  O'Boyle — who 
bring  those  things  to  us. 

But  please  do  not  ever  hesitate.  We  do  not  look  at  them  as  com- 
plaints. We  look  at  them  as  ways  that  we,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
can  serve  you  better.  So  enough  of  my  comments.  If  you  would 
speak  to  those  issues  that  I  outlined  for  you. 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  I  will  start  off.  I  am  Sergeant 
Major  Hall  from  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  [Laughter.] 

And  I  will  talk  about  the  18  Xray  program,  as  we  call  it.  Army 
Special  Forces,  prior  to  1988,  basically  did  recruit  soldiers  right  off 
the  street.  And  they  were  known  as  Baby  SFs.  And  now  we  call 
them  18  Xrays. 

The  program  right  now,  which  was  jump  started  really  at  the 
end  of  2001  and  got  started  in  2002  is  working  very,  very  well.  The 
assession  through  the  selection  assessment  is  the  highest  of  any 
group  of  soldiers.  They  are  doing  very,  very  well  through  the  quali- 
fication course.  We  have  a  little  over  100  of  them  in  the  force  right 
now.  So  everyone  is  real  happy.  We  think  that  the  team  sergeants 
are  sa3ring,  "Hey,  these  are  good  guys.  They  are  trained.  They  are 
motivated.  They  do  not  have  all  the  experience."  Well,  that  is  what 
the  team  sergeants  are  there  to  give  them. 

But  before  we  make  any  drastic  changes  on  the  force,  try  to  fig- 
ure out  what  the  right  balance  is,  we  need  to  have  a  good  group 
of  guys  out  in  the  team  for  about  2  years  and  look  at  them  and 
say:  hey,  is  this  really  working?  Or  is  it  not  working? 

So  right  now,  we  are  going  to  maintain  the  program  that  we 
have.  About  30  percent  of  the  graduates  coming  through  are  18 
Xrays.  And  we  are  holding  the  line  on  putting  no  more  than  one 
new  of  these  18  Xrays  on  each  ODA  at  a  time  so  we  do  not  dilute 
that  experience  base.  But  right  now,  it  is  working  very  well.  But 
the  jury  is  still  out.  And  it  is  way  too  soon  to  tell  if  this  is  a  suc- 
cessful program  or  not.  But  it  has  worked  in  the  past.  Our  team 
sergeants  are  probably  better  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  So  we 
think  it  will  work  in  the  future,  sir. 

Colonel  Cull.  In  terms  of  SOCOM  transformation,  sir,  I  think 
the  point  of  your  question  is  what  force  structure-type  changes  are 
we  looking  at.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  think  you  got  the  force  structure  pretty  well.  But 
my  question  is  more  directed  at  how  is  it  working  for  you,  recruit- 
ing for  the  new  force  structure  under  the  transformation  of 
SOCOM? 

Are  you  happy  with  the  force  structure  you  are  working  on?  And 
are  you  successfully  recruiting  folks  to  fill  these  billets? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Sir,  you  will  see  our 
modest  force  structure  increases  over  the  next  couple  of  years — 
2,600  in  2004  and  approximately  1,600  in  2005 — are  modest  in- 
creases and  are  spread  across  the  board.  And  we  do  not  foresee  any 
problems  filling  those  spaces  with  actual  faces  to  do  that.  So  as 
they  come  on  board,  we  see  no  substantial 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  MOWRY.  I  think  we  are  doing  well  with 
our  recruitment,  sir.  For  instance,  in  the  Air  Force,  in  recruiting 
our  specialties,  in  our  specialized  career  fields,  we  are  doing  very 
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well  at  meeting  the  quotas  that  we  need  to  put  through  the  pipe- 
line, to  produce  our  particular  brand  of  special  operators.  And  we 
are  doing  very  well  at  it. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you  again,  gentlemen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. And  lest  I  be  guilty  of  what  I  was  teasing  Sergeant  Major 
Hall  about,  we  appreciate  Pope  Air  Force  Base.  I  yield  back.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hayes.  I  will  now  go  to  the  gen- 
tleman also  from  North  Carolina,  who  actually  represents  Fort 
Bragg,  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

Mr.  McIntyre.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  am  happy  to 
follow  my  colleague  Robin  Hayes.  He  and  I,  as  many  of  you  know, 
co-chair  the  Special  Operations  Forces  Caucus  that  we  were  two  of 
the  original  founders  of,  along  with  Representatives  Jim  Davis  and 
Ed  Schrock. 

And  I  want  to  invite  you  all  to  contact  us  or  our  staff  if  there 
are  ways  we  can  help  promote  what  you  are  doing,  to  better  edu- 
cate not  only  those  of  us  who  are  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, but  obviously  our  other  colleagues  who  are  not  as  involved  in 
armed  services  issues.  Because  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  the  cau- 
cus is  to  have  a  broader  reach  to  educate  on  the  Hill  here  about 
all  that  special  operations  forces  do. 

I  want  just  clarification  on  a  couple  of  questions.  Earlier,  there 
was  a  reference  to  civil  affairs.  And  you  said  you  had  availability 
rate.  I  believe.  Colonel  Cull,  you  addressed  that  question  earlier. 
When  you  talk  about  that  being  the  availability  rate,  are  you  talk- 
ing about  from  the  reserve  units  or  just  in  the  total  need  you  have 
an  85  percent  availability  rate  to  fill  the  civil  affairs  needs? 

Colonel  Cull.  Sir,  those  are  operator  billets  within  the  units. 

Mr.  McIntyre.  On  the  active  component? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Civil  affairs  85  percent  avail- 
ability rate,  the  civil  affairs  units  actually  are  manned  at  over  100 
percent.  But  as  far  as  actual  deployability,  trained  in  their  military 
occupational  specialty  (MOS),  with  no  personal  problems,  about  85 
percent  are  available. 

Mr.  McIntyre.  Okay,  and  what  is  the  breakdown  between  active 
and  reserve  as  far  as  meeting  civil  affairs  needs?  What  percentage 
of  them  are  active?  And  what  percentage  are  reserves? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Right  now,  sir,  there  are  28 
civil  affairs  battalions;  27  of  them  are  in  the  reserve  component,  is 
the  way  to  put  it.  About  95  percent  of  civil  affairs  is  in  the  reserve 
component. 

Mr.  McIntyre.  All  right.  And  then  on  PSYOP,  psychological  op- 
erations, what  is  the  breakdown  there? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Two-thirds  is  in  the  reserves 
and  one-third  is  active  duty.  One  third  is,  of  course,  the  fourth  Psy- 
chological Operations  Group  (POG),  which  you  are  familiar  with  at 
Fort  Bragg. 

Mr.  McIntyre.  Right. 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  And  the  seventh  POG  out  in 
California,  out  around  Moffett  Field;  and  one,  the  second  POG,  up 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  McIntyre.  All  right.  And  then  just  one  final  question.  The 
Ranger  units,  earlier  there  was  a  mention  that  they  are  filled  at 
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100  percent.  With  regard  to  retention,  do  you  also  feel  that  you  will 
see  that  very  high  percentage,  in  terms  of  retention,  for  those 
Ranger  units  as  well? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  That  again  is  historical.  The 
Ranger  units  get  a  very  high  quality  soldier.  They  are  much  older 
and  much  more  mature  than  most  of  them.  Most  of  them  come  in. 
They  join  the  Rangers  because  they  know  they  are  probably  going 
to  see  combat  in  their  short  tour.  And  that  is  what  they  want  to 
do. 

Historically,  even  though  they  have  had  a  very,  very  high 
OPTEMPO  rate,  we  have  not  seen  any  difference  in  retention.  It 
has  been  the  same.  The  Ranger  regiments  always  had  the  highest 
turnover  rate  in  the  organization,  in  the  Army,  besides  Korea, 
which  is  a  1-year  tour  anyways.  A  lot  of  reasons  for  that:  the  stand- 
ards, the  physical  standards.  But  the  retention  rate  has  not  chal- 
lenged us.  It  has  been  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  several  years. 

The  experience  level  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  they  are 
getting  a  little  bit  younger.  Maybe  it  is  just  because  I  am  getting 
older,  but  they  are  getting  a  little  bit  younger.  But  the  experience 
base  is  there  with  all  of  our  soldiers. 

A  good  example,  we  talk  about  experience,  with  the  special  forces 
soldier,  we  have  a  rule  that  you  would  not  move  out  of  an  ODA, 
out  of  an  operational  position,  until  you  had  been  there  for  72 
months,  if  we  felt  that  is  how  long  it  took  to  get  that  kind  of  experi- 
ence. And  after  that  time,  we  consider  you  to  move  to  the  school- 
house  or  some  other  position.  And  a  senior  NCO  sat  around  and 
said,  "You  know  what?  It  is  different  now." 

We  think  we  need  to  move  these  guys  at  about  48  months  be- 
cause the  experience  that  they  have  today,  their  48  months  of  expe- 
rience today  is  worth  72  months  previously  because  of  all  the  com- 
bat experience,  because  the  work  we  are  doing  is  worthwhile  work 
now. 

Mr.  MclNTYRE.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Thank  you  for 
your  service.  Did  you  have  anything  additional? 

Colonel  Cull.  Sir,  before  moving  on — and  Ms.  Davis,  this  might 
address  your  previous  question  also — the  force  structure  additions 
in  2004  and  2005,  as  it  pertains  to  CA  and  PSYOP,  there  is  a  civil 
affairs  battalion,  which  has  been  approved  for  2004  and  2005  in  the 
reserve  component.  There  is  a  civil  affairs  company  in  the  active 
component  for  each  of  those  fiscal  years. 

There  is  a  psychological  operations  company  in  the  active  compo- 
nent for  each  of  those  fiscal  years.  And  there  are  four  additional 
psychological  operations  companies  in  fiscal  year  2005. 

Mr.  MclNTYRE.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Thank  all  of 
you  for  your  service.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson.  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Saxton.  South  Carolina,  I  am  sorry.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  no.  My  family  is  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  And  gentlemen,  thank  you 
for  being  here  today.  It  is  really  inspiring  to  be  with  you.  And  I 
have  had  the  opportunity,  thanks  to  Chairman  Saxton,  to  visit  the 
special  operation  bases  across  the  East  Coast.  And  it  is  just  so  en- 
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couraging  to  see  the  young  people,  this  new  generation.  And  I  actu- 
ally wrote  it  down.  It  has  been  described  as  "intelligent,  well- 
rounded,  mature."  I  want  to  add:  patriotic,  confident  and  capable. 

And  I  have  had  the  opportunity  again  to  visit  the  bases  here  in 
the  United  States  training.  And  then  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Iraq  several  times  and  Afghanistan.  And  I  have  seen  first- 
hand the  young  people  who  are  protecting  our  country,  keeping  the 
Global  War  on  Terror  overseas  as  best  we  can  to  protect  Ainerican 
families. 

And  you  are  making  a  phenomenal  difference,  with  great  suc- 
cesses and  keeping  the  infrastructure  as  well  as  could  be,  in  place 
during  the  liberation  of  Iraq.  There  is  so  much  that  is  going  to  be 
looked  back  that  is  being  successful. 

Additionally,  I  think  it  is  inspiring  other  countries.  Just  in  the 
last  2  months,  the  al-Qaeda  leaders  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  of  Algeria 
have  been  killed.  Additionally,  inspiring  others  such  as  in  Amman, 
Jordan.  I  was  there.  And  it  was  right  after  an  al-Qaeda  cell  had 
been  captured  which  was  planning  on  using  chemical  weapons 
against  the  people  of  Jordan,  which,  it  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated, could  have  resulted  in  20,000  to  80,000  deaths.  Because 
special  operations  was  successful,  somehow  this  is  not  newsworthy. 
But  still,  it  is  extraordinary  what  you  have  done. 

Additionally,  I  have  a  personal  perspective,  in  that  it  was  a  year 
this  week  that  I  retired  after  31  years  in  the  Army  National  Guard. 
So  I  love  seeing  the  uniforms.  But  I  have  been  succeeded  by  three 
sons.  My  oldest  son  is  now  serving  in  Iraq.  He  is  an  Army  captain 
the  National  Guard.  My  second  son  is  an  ensign  in  the  Navy  and 
in  medical  school.  And  my  third  son  was  just  commissioned  Army 
ROTC  in  Signal  Corps.  But  with  our  Air  Force  folks  here,  I  do  have 
a  nephew  who  is  serving  in  the  Air  Force.  [Laughter.] 

So  I  am  covered.  But  again,  I  appreciate  what  you  are  doing  and, 
in  particular,  in  regard  to  restructuring.  In  our  community,  the 
360th  Civil  Affairs  Unit  of  the  Army  Reserves  has  been  very  effec- 
tive in  Haiti,  in  Bosnia,  Panama.  They  have  been  stationed  all  over 
the  world.  And  in  terms  of  restructuring,  also  Military  Police 
(MPs).  My  son  in  the  field  artillery  has  been  retrained  for  military 
police  work.  I  would  like  any  comment  on  what  additional  restruc- 
turing may  be  necessary. 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Restructuring  AC/RC  mix  spe- 
cifically? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yeah,  particularly  reserves  and  guard. 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  We  think  the  mix  is  about 
right.  But  we  think  we  need  to  grow.  And  as  the  colonel  pointed 
out,  we  need  to  grow  civil  affairs  and  psychological  operations 
units.  And  we  are  growing  two  battalions — we  will  go  from  28  to 
29 — and  several  psychological  operations  companies  both  in  the  ac- 
tive and  the  reserve. 

So  we  think  the  mix  is  about  right.  Again,  the  reserves  have 
some  different  skills  that  we  just  do  not  think  we  could  train  in  the 
active  duty:  the  Nation  building,  the  utilities,  those  kinds  of  work. 
We  just  do  not  have  that  in  active  duty.  It  is  not  something  that 
can  be  trained.  So  we  think  that  we  have  the  right  kind  of  people 
in  the  reserves.  What  we  need  is  some  more  force  structure.  And 
we  have  been  given  that. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  And  additionally,  it  has  been  indicated  an  interest 
in  retirement,  even  younger  troops  understanding  how  important 
retirement  could  be.  And  I  have  been  working  with  the  chairman 
in  regard  to  the  retirement  age  of  60  as  to  benefits.  And  would  that 
be  helpful? 

We  have  various  proposals  in  Congress  now  to  reduce  that  to  55, 
either  immediately  to  55  or  by  a  phase-in  based  on  years  of  service 
over  20  years,  with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  years  back  to  55 
based  on  years  of  service.  If  anyone  would  comment  on  that? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Yes,  sir.  The  general  and  I  just 
visited  several  of  our  reserve  component,  civil  affairs  and  PSYOP 
units,  here  in  the  last  couple  of  months,  the  last  couple  of  week- 
ends. And  that  would  be  very  significant,  would  have  a  significant 
impact  on  retention  and  morale. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  we  would  certainly  like  to  hear  from  guard 
and  reserve  members.  And  then  I  have  advised  many  of  them  to 
contact  their  Members  of  Congress.  And  that  is  how  to  raise  the 
issue. 

And  as  I  conclude,  I  am  very  grateful.  Congressman  Hayes  is  so 
proud  of  Fort  Bragg,  along  with  Congressman  Mclntyre.  I  rep- 
resent the  Marine  Air  Station  at  Beaufort,  Parris  Island.  And 
Chairman  Saxton's  nephew  graduated  from  training  there  at  Parris 
Island.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  Marines  and  what  they  mean. 
And  I  represent  the  Beaufort  Naval  Hospital.  And  then,  very  im- 
portant to  me,  in  my  hometown,  is  Fort  Jackson,  the  Advanced  In- 
fantry Training  Center.  And  so  any  way  that  I  can  be  of  service  to 
the  military,  please  I  hope  they  understand  how  much  we  want  to 
be  proactive  in  working  to  promote  families,  employers  and  so  that 
we  have  the  force  to  protect  us  in  the  Global  War  on  Terror. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wilson.  When  I  was  first  getting  to 
know  Mr.  Wilson,  I  heard  his  high  level  of  enthusiasm  about  his 
children  and  other  family  members  who  are  in  the  military  or  have 
been  in  the  military.  And  after  awhile,  I  concluded  that  when  they 
were  very  young  children,  the  first  thing  that  happen  is  they  have 
to  learn  to  answer  the  question:  which  service  will  you  join? 

You  have  a  great  family.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  one  more  son 
who  it  is  still  up  in  the  air  as  to  which  service.  But  he  will  be  in 
a  service. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  MowRY.  The  Air  Force  Academy  is  always 
looking  for  bright  young  folks.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Langevin. 

Mr.  Langevin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  thank  you 
for  being  here  today  and  for  your  testimony.  And  I  just  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  thanking  you  for  your  service  to  the  country.  And 
I  know  that  clearly,  you  and  the  people  that  you  represent  are 
asked  to  carry  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  missions 
that  this  nation  asks  you  to  perform  in  defense  of  the  country.  And 
we  are  extremely  grateful.  I  share  my  colleagues'  concerns  about 
retention  and  recruitment.  And  many  of  those  issues  have  been 
touched  on  in  a  broad  way.  So  I  am  not  going  to  really  revisit  that, 
other  than  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions. 
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First  of  all,  with  the  increased  emphasis  right  now  on  civil  affairs 
and  psychological  operations,  how  are  SOCOM  and  the  services  re- 
cruiting new  forces  with  expertise  and  talent  in  these  fields?  And 
how  well  are  we  training  those  new  recruits? 

And  the  other  thing  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  I  could,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  the  activation  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) 
that  took  place  this  month  will  have  an  affect  on  special  operations 
readiness.  And  is  this  an  option  that  would  be  considered  more  in 
the  future?  Or  will  we  be  able  to  meet  our  readiness  goals  in  other 
ways? 

And  then  the  final  question  that  I  have,  if  you  would  address 
this  one,  and  it  has  been  touched  on  already,  but  I  just  wanted  to 
revisit  it  again.  Under  DOD's  transformation  plan,  the  Army  is  ob- 
viously moving  toward  a  lighter,  faster  fighting  force  that,  in  many 
ways,  is  modeled  after  special  operations  forces. 

So  my  question  is:  what  effect,  if  any,  will  this  have  on  the  spe- 
cial forces  themselves? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Civil  affairs  and  PSYOP,  the 
recruiting  is  mostly  done  by  word  of  mouth.  Of  course,  it  is  all  local 
and  you  have  a  constraint  of  about  a  50-mile  radius  where  you  can 
recruit  people.  So  recruiting  basically  goes  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
reserve  component  recruiters  help  us  steer  us  toward  people  that 
would  be  interested  in  that.  But  it  is  mostly  word  of  mouth.  And 
that  has  worked  for  a  long  time. 

Reserve  component.  General  Hamre  I  know  has  put  a  tremen- 
dous emphasis  on  reserve  component  recruiting.  And  there  are 
some  changes  coming  that  way,  which  we  are  going  to  benefit  from. 
Again,  we  just  went  through  what  we  call  the  yearly  training  brief 
with  all  the  reserve  components,  a  state  of  the  union  for  their  com- 
mand. And  asking  the  hard  questions:  how  is  recruiting  going?  Be- 
cause recruiting  and  retention  in  the  reserves  is  more  tied,  much 
closer  than  the  active  component. 

Senior  non-commissioned  officers  and  commanders  continue  to 
tell  us  we  are  doing  alright.  We  are  keeping  our  head  above  water. 
We  are  losing  people  at  about  the  same  rate  we  have  always  lost 
people.  But  we  are  getting  in  the  quality  of  people.  The  training  is 
the  same.  Still  all  civil  affairs  and  psychological  operations  soldiers 
are  trained  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  at  the  Special  Warfare 
Center.  The  training  base  is  solid.  We  continue  to  take  the  lessons 
learned  from  Iraq,  Afghanistan  and  other  places  around  the  world 
and  plug  that  into  training. 

The  class  before  is  nothing  like  the  class  after,  because  we  just 
learn  and  continually  learn  and  adapt  the  training  to  make  sure 
we  prepare  those  soldiers  for  what  they  are  going  to  face  in  the 
Global  War  on  Terrorism,  sir.  IRR  really  does  not  have  any  affect 
on  us.  Army  Special  Operations,  whatsoever.  We  use  some  of  those 
people,  augmentees  in  headquarters.  We  always  have,  for  several 
years.  But  the  latest  call  up  really  has  no  effect  one  way  or  an- 
other, sir. 

Colonel  Cull.  Sir,  your  last  bullet.  General  Brown  has  always 
stated  that  SOF  have  always  been  transformational,  focusing  on 
their  ability  to  adapt  and  change  in  that  "thinking  out  of  the  box" 
mentality.  So  in  terms  of  DOD  transformation,  I  see  little  effect. 
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Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Sir,  out  in  the  field 
when  you  talk  transformation  down  the  road,  we  have  all  spent  a 
lot  of  time  working  with  conventional  units,  either  supporting  or 
them  supporting  some  of  our  operations.  And  we  have  traditionally 
seen  that  what  special  operations  is  doing  today  and  the  equipment 
that  we  are  utilizing  currently  has  a  trickle-down  effect  to  the  con- 
ventional forces. 

And  somewhere  down  the  road,  anjrwhere  from  5  to  10  years,  we 
see  conventional  forces  picking  up  some  of  the  mission  sets  that 
used  to  be  solely  in  the  SOF  arena.  And  we  see  our  tactics,  tech- 
niques and  procedures  being  utilized  by  the  conventional  units  and 
freeing  us  to  continue  to  press  with  additional  mission  sets  as  they 
arise  in  the  future. 

As  far  as  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  goes,  which  has  been 
mostly  in  the  Army  this  year,  I  have  not  heard  any  changes  that 
that  is  going  to  make  in  the  SOF  community,  any  significant 
changes  in  our  current  force  as  it  sits  right  now.  If  wc  have  any- 
body who  is  being  reactivated  in  that  method,  I  have  not  heard 
about  that  yet.  So  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  a  significant  effect 
there.  And  perhaps  our  personnel  specialist  has  a  better  read  on 
it. 

Colonel  Cull.  I  have  not  heard.  And  I  believe  the  numbers  are 
very,  very  small. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  MowRY.  Just  in  passing,  sir,  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  as  I  travel  around  the  theater  of  operations  and  through- 
out the  CONUS  here  and  see  our  guard  and  reserve  forces  working, 
I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  seamless  blend  between  our  active  duty 
force  and  our  guard  and  reserve.  They  are  great  Americans.  They 
are  doing  a  great  job  for  our  country.  And  they  should  be  ap- 
plauded for  their  efforts  and  the  sacrifices  that  they  are  making  for 
our  national  defense. 

Mr.  Langevin.  I  agree.  And  I  thank  you  for  mentioning  that.  I 
see  my  time  is  expired.  But  again,  thank  you  for  your  testimony 
today  and  for  your  service. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Langevin.  I  cannot  help  but  remark 
that  when  we  talk  about  transformation  and  as  we  watch  the  Army 
in  particular,  the  Army  move  through  the  process  of  trans- 
formation, they  have  learned  a  lot  from  you  SOF  folks.  And  as  you 
look  at  the  new  brigade  structure  and  the  flexibility  that  they  are 
trying  to  build  in,  the  mobility  that  they  are  trying  to  build  in,  the 
deployment  pattern  that  they  are  building  in,  it  is  a  lot  like  SOF. 
And  so  you  have  been  great  leaders  in  that  regard  as  well. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
you  gentlemen  for  what  you  do  for  our  nation  and  the  many  years 
of  service  to  our  nation. 

I  am  going  to  pose  two  requests  of  you.  Number  one  is  if  you 
would  rate  what  you  see  this  problem  of  people  leaving  the  service 
as.  And  just  calling  it  a  challenge  would  be  a  one,  an  area  of  con- 
cern would  be  somewhere  around  a  five  and  a  downright  national 
vulnerability  would  be  a  10.  If  you  would  rate  it  as  we  go  across. 

And  then  the  second  thing  is  I  am  a  true  believer  that  all  the 
answers  to  America's  problems  do  not  reside  here  behind  this  table, 
that  most  of  the  answers  are  given  to  us  by  people  on  the  other 
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side  of  this  table.  And  so  if  you  could  first  tell  me,  rating  one  to 
10,  how  big  a  problem  you  see  this,  as  far  as  losing  people,  and 
then  give  me  what  would  be  your  top  recommendation  for  address- 
ing the  problem,  how  to  get  people  to  stick  around  a  little  bit 
longer. 

And  I  will  start  with  you,  master  chief. 

Master  Chief  Breining.  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  complicated  problem,  so 
I  would  rate  it  a  five  to  a  six,  I  think. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Okay. 

Master  Chief  Breining.  Because  there  are  other  factors:  time 
away  from  home,  everything  else  that  all  add  up  to  the  total  pack- 
age on  why  folks  get  out,  why  folks  leave  a  SEAL  team  or  the  Navy 
for  various  reasons.  So  a  five.  And  it  is  not  always  money  because 
people  join  this  business  because  they  want  to  do  this  job.  They 
want  to  be  a  SEAL  or  a  special  forces  operator.  And  they  love  the 
work. 

But  when  you  end  up  8,  10  years  of  service  and  you  find  out  that 
you  are  married  and  you  have  a  couple  of  kids,  those  type  of  things 
start  concerning  you  because  you  know  you  have  to  send  your  kids 
to  college.  So  the  money  starts  becoming  more  of  an  issue  then. 
They  always  love  the  job,  but  they  also  want  to  be  taken  care  of 
and  take  care  of  their  families.  So  that  would  be  my  comments  on 
that,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  So  you  think  some  sort  of  financial  arrangement  at 
the  eight-to  10-year  mark? 

Master  Chief  Breining.  I  think  it  is  all  encompassing.  I  think  for 
Naval  Special  Warfare  specifically,  we  are  starting  to  see  retention 
hits  for  the  first-term  sailors  and  those  at  about  the  10-to  14-year 
mark,  in  addition  to  our  keeping  those  folks  beyond  20.  So  we  have 
to  target  specific  groups  along  the  way,  I  think. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  understand  the  normal  progression  for  a  normal 
petty  officer:  the  servicewide  exam,  practical  factors  and  whatnot. 
I  would  imagine  you  could  have  a  really  great  Navy  SEAL  who  is 
a  third  class  boson's  mate.  How  would  you  compensate  that  person 
for  being  a  really  great  Navy  SEAL,  as  opposed  to  just  an  average 
third  class  boson  (BM3)? 

Master  Chief  Breining.  Well,  I  mean  right  now,  sir,  we  are  giv- 
ing them  additional  pays.  They  get  pays  for  some  of  the  hazardous 
duties  they  do,  in  addition  to  their  incentive  pays.  I  think  what  we 
need  to  target  is  their  selective  reenlistment  bonuses,  possibly  rais- 
ing the  gates  on  those  a  little  bit.  They  can  get  up  to  $45,000  for 
reenlistment  at  certain  dates  now.  And  we  need  to  look  at  pushing 
that  up  a  bit,  I  think. 

In  addition  to  looking  at  those — and  you  can  only  do  that  to  14 
years,  under  the  current  law — I  think  we  need  to  look  at  the  criti- 
cal skills  retention  bonus  to  retain  those  senior  petty  officers  and 
chiefs  also. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  that  is  not  reflected  in  their  retirement  pay? 
Bonuses? 

Master  Chief  Breining.  No,  sir,  it  is  not.  Just  base  pay  only  is. 
All  these  pays  that  they  get  throughout  the  year,  as  far  as  their 
incentive  and  hazardous  duty  pays,  they  only  get  while  they  are  in. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  that  something  that  would  make  a  difference,  if 
something  like  that  was  included? 
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Master  Chief  Breining.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  would.  I  mean,  it  is 
a  comphcated  problem  again.  But  it  would  be  part  of  the  problem 
for  solving  the  problem,  I  think. 

Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  MARTENS.  Sir,  and  as  that 
moves  along  to  being  a  portion  of  solving  the  problem,  whether  or 
not  that 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  missed  the  first  part.  Do  you  see  this  as  just 
a  challenge? 

Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Or  all  the  way  to  a  national  vulnerability  would  be 
a  10? 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  I  was  going  to  pass  up  on  that 
one.  [Laughter.] 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Chief  Master  Sergeant,  you  are  not  going  to  get  this 
chance  every  day. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  I  see  it  as  a  current  challenge 
right  now.  I  see  it  as  my  most  important  mission  in  life,  as  we 
speak,  is  retaining  these  personnel.  And  we  are  trying  to  keep  it 
from  getting  to  where  it  will  be  worse  than  just  a  challenge. 

That  is  our  goal  right  now.  We  have  spent  a  lot  of  money.  We 
have  made  a  huge  investment  in  cash  dollars  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, in  time.  Because  we  can  recoup  cash.  I  cannot  recoup  time 
from  any  of  these  forces.  And  I  get  no  additional  man  days.  Every- 
body gets  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  And  I  cannot  issue  them 
more  than  that.  We  are  trying  to  prevent  this  from  becoming  worse 
in  the  future;  a  concern  right  now  and  head  it  off  now  before  we 
get  any  worse. 

Mr.  Taylor.  So  you  are  sitting  in  Mr.  Saxton's  chair,  what  would 
you  do  to  address  that? 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Tell  the  services  to  fix  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  How?  Now  the  services  cannot  fix  it. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  will  just  appropriate  the  money.  So  how  do  you  fix 
it? 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Sir,  I  would  say  that  one  of  the 
first  things  that  I  would  do  would  be  to  readjust  our  retirement 
system  for  years  people  spent  in  SOF.  They  would  receive  addi- 
tional compensation  in  our  retirement  system. 

I  would  allow  special  duty  and  hazardous  duty  pays  to  be 
brought  forward  into  the  retirement  system  and  have  that  a  piece 
of  major  calculation.  Barring  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  do  that 
right  now,  we  are  working  with  our  services  on  some  authorities 
that  are  already  approved  and  see  if  we  cannot  work  within  the 
service  system  to  give  some  additional  pays  right  now  for  folks  to 
invest  toward  their  own  retirement  system  in  the  future,  since  we 
cannot — right  now,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  adjust  that  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Colonel,  if  you  do  not  mind,  I  am  going  to  jump  to 
the  sergeant  and  come  back  to  you,  if  you  do  not  mind. 

Master  Sergeant. 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  Sir,  I  think  I  would  rate  reten- 
tion a  seven,  real  close  to  an  eight,  as  being  an  issue.  I  think  it 
has  been  an  issue  for  a  long  time.  And  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
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targeted  pay  raises  have  done  a  significant  amount  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  a  worse  problem,  I  think,  because  base  pay  turns  into  re- 
tirement pay.  As  far  as  what  I  think  the  solution  is,  it  has  to  be 
an  entire  approach,  like  the  master  chief  said.  We  need  to  keep 
concentrating  on  selective  reenlistment  bonuses  (CSRB). 

Target  reenlistment  bonuses  are  specific  to  us  because  rather 
than  the  Army  sa3ring  everybody  in  the  West  gets  it,  only  you  guys 
get  it  if  you  are  assigned  to  this.  So  we  take  great  advantage  of 
that,  the  CSRB. 

But  it  has  to  turn  into  retirement  pay.  And  I  sort  of  look  at  it 
like  workmen's  comp.  I  mean,  if  you  get  thrown  out  of  work,  you 
get  workmen's  compensation.  It  is  sort  of  based  on  what  you  were 
making.  And  that  is  a  problem  with  us.  Right,  wrong  or  indifferent, 
we  have  been  drawing  special  pays  for  our  entire  life.  Our  standard 
of  living  is  this. 

I  retire  at  30  years,  it  sort  of  says,  "Okay,  you  are  getting  75  per- 
cent of  your  retirement  pay."  Well,  no  I  am  not.  It  is  really  much, 
much  closer  to  50  percent,  based  on  my  standard  of  living.  I  think 
most  people  will  tell  you  that  the  retirement  system  is  the  great 
equalizer  for  everybody.  But  again,  if  you  want  to  give  me  security, 
then  give  me  security  that  when  I  retire,  I  am  going  to  retire  at 
this  standard  of  living,  not  this  standard  of  living. 

Whether  I  earned  it  or  not,  I  am  not  sure  that  is  the  issue.  But 
that  is  my  standard  of  living,  with  all  the  special  duty  pays,  the 
different  hazardous  duty  pays  that  we  have  gone  throughout  the 
years.  So  it  would  make  a  difference. 

That  is  a  complicated  problem,  what  that  number  value  is.  But 
we  get  CSRB  now.  A  special  forces  soldier  can  get  $60,000  if  we 
reenlist  after  his  18-year  mark  for  6  years. 

But  that  is  not  the  answer.  It  is  part  of  the  answer.  But  we 
know,  based  on  surveys  of  what  the  guys  are  telling  us,  it  is  not 
the  exact  answer.  And  I  hope  I  addressed  your  question. 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  I  thought  that  was  a  great  response. 

Chief. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  MOWRY.  Sir,  I  would  have  to  say  within 
our  Air  Force,  probably  specifically  with  our  Air  Force  Special  Op- 
erations, probably  about  a  five,  on  a  scale  of  one  to  10,  for  our  sen- 
ior enlisted  and  also  probably  about  a  six  for  our  first-and  second- 
term  folks  that  are  deciding  whether  they  want  to  make  this  a  ca- 
reer or  not. 

I  think  there  are  several  things  that  we  could  probably  do  to 
help.  A  lot  of  those  have  already  been  mentioned.  I  will  not  regur- 
gitate that.  But  something  that  we  have  used  within  our  Air  Force, 
pay  gates  for  the  amount  of  time  that  a  person  has  spent  as  a  com- 
bat controller  or  a  pararescueman,  serving  in  a  special  operation. 
You  do  15  years,  you  get  this  much  added  to  your  pay. 

When  it  is  added  to  your  pay,  it  becomes  part  of  your  retirement. 
So  I  think  something  that  will  address  that  retirement  piece, 
whether  it  is  special  pay  gates  for  the  amount  of  time  that  you 
serve  in  a  particular  specialty,  if  you  will.  And  also,  I  think  edu- 
cation is  a  huge  issue  for  our  retiring  veterans.  As  a  country,  we 
need  to  rethink  that,  I  think.  It  is  worth  the  investment  in  our  fu- 
ture of  our  nation  to  do  that  for  our  veterans. 
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Something  that  has  been  discussed  before  that  may  be  something 
that  we  can  work  in  service  is  transferabihty  of  some  of  those  bene- 
fits to  your  dependents.  If  I  have  already  achieved  my  bachelor's 
or  master's  degree,  why  shouldn't  I  be  able  to  transfer  that  to  my 
spouse  or  my  daughter  or  my  child  or  my  son?  We  may  want  to 
look  at  something  along  those  lines  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Just  colonel,  before  I  come  to  you — and  I  will  come 
to  you — I  want  to  just  clarify  one  thing.  I  think  you  have  made  an 
excellent  point  on  what  you  do  is  extremely  dangerous. 

That  a  typical  BM3  in  the  SEALs  obviously  has  a  substantially 
rougher  life  than  a  guy  at  Pensacola  today  on  a  harbor  tug.  Yet 
your  pay  is  different,  but  your  retirement  is  the  same.  If  that  were 
to  be  addressed — and  I  hope  it  is  addressed — should  it  be  ad- 
dressed on  the  years  that  you  were  a  special  operator?  For  example 
if,  out  of  your  20-year  career,  10  of  those  years  you  were  a  special 
operator,  should  you  be  given  credit  for  the  10  or  for  the  whole  20, 
for  the  increased  retirement? 

Master  Chief  Breining.  Sir,  that  is  one  of  the  issues  that  one  of 
our  units  came  up  with  and  was  looking  at.  You  know,  time  served 
in  SOF,  using  some  type  of  formula,  to  add  a  specific  amount  to 
retired  pay.  But  I  am  sure  the  experts  could  get  together  and  come 
up  with  some  type  of  formula  that  would  be  fair  for  our  folks.  But 
the  retired  pay  is  the  piece  that  you  hear  the  most  from  the  troops. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Here  is  your  chance  to  make  your  suggestions. 

Master  Chief  Breining.  I  think  that  time  served  in  SOF  would 
be  a  fair  way  to  do  it;  look  at  the  total  career  and  look  at,  if  you 
have  15  or  20  years  in  SOF  and  looking  at  how  long  you  have  been 
drawing  those  special  type  pays  and  been  used  to  that  higher 
standard  of  living  the  command  sergeant  major  talked  about.  And 
I  think  that  would  be  a  fair  way  to  do  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Anyone  else  want  to? 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hall.  There  are  two  ways  to  do  it, 
just  like  the  master  chief  said.  I  mean,  you  can  either  add  to  it  to 
your  retirement  pay  or  I  think  another  option,  perhaps,  if  you  get 
some  kind  of  tax  break  based  on  your  SOF  service.  Either  way,  ei- 
ther way,  it  has  gathered  a  lot  of  interest  from  the  senior  non-com- 
missioned officers. 

Master  Chief  Breining.  We  have  discussed  it  across  the  table 
several  times.  And  I  have  worked  with  this  group  of  enlisted  indi- 
viduals for  the  past  4  or  5  years  in  different  venues.  And  some  I 
have  known  since  we  were  E-6s  together.  The  one  thing  that  we 
were  in  complete  agreement  was  in  retirement  pay,  time  spent  in 
SOF  should  make  a  difference.  And  we  would  use  that. 

Again,  whether  that  be  a  tax  break  on  your  retirement  pay  or 
whether  that  be  an  additional  percentage  of  retirement  pay,  either 
one  of  those  can  be  worked  out  to  be  the  same.  But  it  was  for  addi- 
tional time,  additional  time  and  for  additional  peril  that  was  spent 
in  the  SOF  community. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Colonel,  can  I  hear  your  thoughts  now?  Starting  off 
with  the  one  through  10  and  then  how  you  would  address  it,  to 
keep  these  guys  around. 

Colonel  Cull.  Sir,  I  believe  we  are  at  a  five  right  now.  I  agree 
with  everything  that  they  have  said.  I  think  I  will  refer  back  to  my 
earlier  comment,  that  the  operational  requirement  right  now,  the 
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here  and  now,  is  that  focus  group  that  is  18-plus.  But  we  need  to 
take  care  of  the  whole  force.  And  that  is  a  more  strategic  approach. 

And  I  think  that  is  where  the  retirement  issue  falls  into,  along 
with  the  educational  issue.  But  I  think  we  need  to  stay  focused 
with  the  services  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD) 
right  now  in  the  here  and  now  and  focus  on  that  group. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  just  curious,  will  you  turn  around  and  speak 
to  someone  like  General  Brown  and  make  that  suggestion,  as  far 
as  the  retention  suggestion?  Or  how  does  it  work  within  the  serv- 
ice? As  you  know,  it  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  easier  for  us  as  Congress 
to  pass  something  if  it  starts  as  a  recommendation  within  the  DOD 
budget. 

How  would  you  initiate  something  like  that? 

Colonel  Cull.  When  we  have  exhausted  all  existing  tools. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  Let  me  help  the  colonel  out 
here. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Sure. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  Martens.  We  are  working  this  very  hard 
at  SOCOM  headquarters.  And  General  Brown  says  we  are  going  to 
fix  this.  We  are  going  to  make  a  difference.  And  we  are  going  to 
keep  the  services  posted  on  what  we  are  doing. 

We  are  going  to  work  for  their  support  and  package  things  where 
they  will  be  able  to  support  it.  But  this  is  a  very  important  issue 
to  him.  And  we  will  have  some  action  taken  on  this,  through  what- 
ever avenue  it  can  get  through,  whether  it  be  through  the  services 
or  get  it  up  to  this  table  here. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  you  know  if  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  or  the  Congressional  budget  Office  (CBO)  has  ever  run  the 
budgetary  impact  of  such  a  proposal? 

Colonel  Cull.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Okay.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  sticking  around  so 
long.  And  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  to  serve  our  country. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you. 

We  want  to,  in  thanking  you  for  being  here  today,  I  just  want 
to  say  that,  members  of  this  subcommittee  and  members  of  the  full 
committee  as  well,  you — the  individuals  who  are  attached  to 
SOCOM,  collectively  is  a  great  national  asset.  And  we  are  very 
proud  of  the  job  that  you  all  do. 

Oftentimes,  I  will  be  sitting  in  my  living  room  at  home,  watching 
the  news.  And  I  will  see  on  the  report  something  that  has  occurred 
overseas,  where  a  regular  division  of  the  Army  has  done  X,  Y  and 
Z.  And  I  just  kind  of  smile  and  say,  "That  is  really  good,"  but  know- 
ing in  my  heart  what  had  occurred,  that  that  was  not  really  the 
job  of  the  101st  Division  or  whatever. 

So  congratulations  on  the  job  that  you  do.  And  the  many  ques- 
tions that  have  been  anted  here  today  and  talked  about  here  today 
about  retention  obviously  reflect  our  concern  that  we  are  able  to 
maintain  the  same  kind  of  capability  that  we  have  developed  and 
currently  have  in  the  Special  Operations  Command. 

So  I  thank  Mr.  Taylor  for  the  questions  that  he  asked.  And  I 
would  just  say  that  I  know  that  General  Brown  and  his  staff  have 
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been  hard  at  work,  trying  to  identify  those  changes  that  might  be 
the  most  beneficial,  by  having  httle  focus  groups  of  members  of 
SOCOM,  their  families.  What  is  it  that  is  on  your  mind?  How  can 
we  fix  it  with  the  resources  that  we  have  available? 

And  we  look  forward  to  having  those  recommendations  come  to 
us,  so  that  if  necessary,  we  can  act  on  them  or  so  they  can  be  taken 
care  of  internally  by  the  Department  of  Defense  or  by  SOCOM  or 
however  it  has  to  happen.  These  are  issues  that  are  extremely  im- 
portant because  we  have  this  great  national  asset  that  we  want  to 
make  sure  we  do  our  part  to  maintain. 

And  so  thank  you  for  being  here  today  to  share  this  information 
with  us  on  these  very  important  issues.  And  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  as  we  move  forward. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  Thank  you.  God  bless  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:02  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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The  subcommittee  meets  this  morning  in  its  oversight  role  to 
review  the  personnel  status  of  the  U.  S.  Special  Operations 
Command.  While  the  subcommittee  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  military  personnel  law,  we  do  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
Special  Operations  Command  and  the  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
all  aspects  of  the  command  are  in  good  order.  As  my  SOF  friends 
are  fond  of  saying,  "Special  Forces  cannot  be  mass  produced." 
Hence,  we  must  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  most  precious  element 
of  special  forces,  its  people. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly  and  will  continue  to  state,  SOCOM 
is  this  nation's  single  best  weapon  the  Global  War  on  Terror. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  my  belief  First,  we  all  agree  that  it  is 
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best  to  deal  with  terrorism  overseas.  It's  a  long  standing  principle 
of  war  that  offensive  action  is  better  than  defensive  action. 
SOCOM,  better  than  any  other  element  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  takes  the  counter  terror  mission  overseas. 

Because  of  the  command's  continued  success  and  because 
the  war  on  terror  has  no  foreseeable  end  point,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  review  the  personnel  status  of  the  command.  The 
subcommittee  has  been  told  that  the  command  is  losing  very 
valuable  senior  enlisted  personnel  at  a  rate  that  cannot  be  replaced. 
We  have  also  been  informed  that  the  command  established  a  senior 
task  force,  on  which  some  of  our  witnesses  served,  to  review  the 
matter  and  formulate  recommendations.  Our  purpose  today  is  to 
check  on  the  status  of  that  effort — to  understand  the  extent  of  the 
problem,  the  urgency  of  the  issue,  and  possible  recommendations 
for  solution.  I  understand  that  the  solutions  are  still  under 
discussion,  so  we  will  not  press  the  witnesses  on  that  point. 

Because  the  administration  has  yet  to  formulate  its  official 
views,  I  understand  the  witnesses  have  no  formal,  written 
testimony.  Nonetheless,  we  welcome  your  frank  professional 
views  on  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  general  view  as  to  what 
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needs  to  be  done  to  keep  SOCOM  professionals  in  the  force.  Our 
national  security  depends  on  it. 

We  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

We  have  one  panel  of  witnesses  for  our  proceedings  this 
morning.  I  want  to  welcome  our  witnesses  who  are: 


•  Colonel  Kenneth  J.  Cull,  Director  of  Manpower  and 
Personnel,  Jl,  US  Special  Operations  Command 

•  Commander  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Robert  V.  Martens,  Jr. 
Senior  Enlisted  Advisor,  US  Special  Operations  Command 

•  Command  Sergeant  Major  Michael  T.  Hall,  Senior  Enlisted 
Advisor,  US  Army  Special  Operations  Command 

•  Force  Master  Chief  Clell  W.  Breining,  Senior  Enlisted 
Advisor,  Naval  Special  Warfare  Command 

•  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Howard  J.  Mowry,  Senior  Enlisted 
Advisor,  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command 


We  are  indeed  honored  to  have  such  a  distinguished  panel 
here  before  us. 
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At  the  outset,  I  will  state  that,  without  objection,  your 
prepared  statements  will  be  entered  into  the  record.  Colonel  Cull, 
please  proceed. 
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Colonel  Kenneth  Cull,  USA 

United  Special  Operations  Command 

July  20,  2004 


Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Terrorism  Subcommittee...  On  behalf 
of  General  Brown  and  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  this  morning  regarding  the  personnel  situation  currently 
facing  our  special  operators. 

While  1  am  prepared  today  to  discuss  certain  force  management  issues  affecting  the 
Command  from  a  somewhat  sterile  'headquarters'  perspective,  it  is  important  to  note  that  I 
am  joined  at  the  table  this  morning  by  four  of  the  most  experienced  non-commissioned 
officers  ser\'ing  in  the  military  today.  Each  of  these  men  has  at  least  27  years  of  active 
service,  and  their  collective  operational  experience  and  force  management  skills  are 
unsurpassed  within  the  Department  of  Defense.  Serving  as  the  Senior  Enlisted  Advisor  to 
their  respective  Commanders,  each  of  them  is  specifically  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
advising  the  Command's  leadership  on  the  proper  training,  management  and  utilization  of  the 
force.  This  includes  issues  involving  operational  tempo,  recruiting  and  retention,  morale  and 
quality  of  life.  I  could  not  think  of  four  better  individuals  that  can  address  your  questions  this 
morning  on  the  matters  affecting  the  men  and  women  of  the  special  operations  community. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  address  a  few  points  relevant  to  today's  hearing  topic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  special  operations  forces  are  in  high  demand  and  are  employed  in 
greater  numbers  today  than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  For  this  reason,  General  Brown  and 
his  Component  Commanders  continue  to  give  special  attention  to  maintaining  a  workable 
OPTEMPO  across  the  force.  My  message  this  morning  is  that  our  OPTEMPO  is 
manageable.  Is  it  difficult?  Yes,  but  again,  it  is  manageable.  We  accomplish  this  by 
mitigating  the  stress  on  the  force  in  several  ways. 
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One  way  has  been  to  increase  our  flexibility  regarding  force  utilization.  For  example, 
you  are  aware  that  we  traditionally  orient  our  Green  Berets  to  a  specific  area  of  the  world. 
There  are  obvious  benefits  from  this  practice  in  terms  of  language  focus  and  regional 
familiarization.  Today  however,  with  approximately  seventy-five  percent  of  our  operational 
deployments  going  to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  the  Army  Special  Operations  Command  has 
found  it  prudent  to  sustain  that  force  by  utilizing  other  Special  Forces  Groups,  to  include  our 
two  excellent  National  Guard  units,  in  the  USCENTCOM  AOR.  The  trade  off  for 
relinquishing  the  traditional  area  orientation  has  been  the  accumulation  of  vast  operational 
experience  for  the  designated  units,  as  well  as  the  requisite  opportunity  to  recuperate  the  5"" 
SFG(A)  normally  assigned  to  this  region. 

Another  way  we  have  mitigated  the  stress  on  the  force  has  been  to  ensure  we  have  the 
right  mix  of  active  and  reserve  forces.  With  the  Reserve  Component  comprising  one  third  of 
the  total  special  operations  force,  you  can  imagine  how  much  we  count  on  them  in  the  global 
war  on  terrorism,  particularly  our  Civil  Affairs  and  PSYOP  units  that  are  predominately 
comprised  of  Reserve  or  National  Guard  personnel.  This  heavy  dependence  comes  at  a  cost, 
and  the  Command  is  currently  coordinating  with  the  Services  on  several  initiatives  to  address 
the  issues  associated  with  their  deployment. 

One  incentive  being  considered  by  the  Services  is  designed  to  maximize  volunteerism 
by  making  Reserve  Component  volunteer  benefits  and  entitlements  commensurate  with  their 
counterparts  on  Active  Duty. 

Another  initiative  is  to  redirect  a  portion  of  what  have  traditionally  been  Reserve  Component 
missions  to  the  Active  Duty  units,  an  example  being  the  AFSOC  air  refueling  mission. 

Yet  another  important  mitigating  factor  is  that  the  total  number  of  deployed  SOF, 
after  substantial  increases  in  FY02  and  FY03,  is  beginning  to  come  down.  By  focusing  our 
deployments  in  light  of  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  the  Command  has  decreased  the 
percentage  of  deployed  personnel  by  approximately  13%  over  the  last  year. 
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Finally,  USSOCOM  is  working  closely  with  the  Services  to  add  a  limited  number  of 
active  duty  units  to  the  SOF  inventory  to  supplement  our  most  stressed  specialties,  to  include 
the  Civil  Affairs  and  PSYOPs  units  I  mentioned  earlier,  several  of  our  aviation  units,  and  our 
special  operations  schoolhouses.  The  current  plan  is  to  add  about  2,700  personnel  to  the 
force  over  the  next  live  or  six  years. 

Additional  force  structure  authorizations  are  not  necessarily  a  stand  alone  solution. 
As  it  is,  we  are  only  filling  about  85%  of  our  authorized  billets.  Instead,  we  are  putting  a 
great  deal  of  focus  on  our  recruiting  and  retention  issues.  The  gentlemen  with  me  at  the  table 
will  be  able  to  give  you  additional  detail  on  this,  but  suffice  to  say  that  the  challenge  today  is 
to  recruit  the  right  kind  of  soldier,  sailor  and  airman  who  best  fits  the  profile  of  a  special 
operator,  and  to  subsequently  retain  these  individuals  once  they  become  what  we  believe  is 
the  most  valuable  asset  the  country  has  today  in  the  global  war  on  terrorism. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
this  morning  and  look  forward  to  your  questions. 
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Statement  of  Command  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Robert  Martens  Jr. 

United  Special  Operations  Command 

July  20,  2004 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  MY  NAME  IS  CHIEF 
MASTER  SERGEANT  BOB  MARTENS.  I  JOINED  THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  IN 
1976, 1  HAVE  CLOSE  TO  28  YEARS  OF  ACTIVE  DUTY,  WITH  24  YEARS  OF  SPECIAL 
OPERATIONS  EXPERIENCE.  FOR  THE  PAST  YEAR,  I  HAVE  BEEN  HONORED  TO 
SERVE  AS  THE  SENIOR  ENLISTED  ADVISOR  TO  THE  COMMANDER  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  COMMAND,  AND  HAVE  USED  THIS  OPPORTUNTFY 
TO  SPEND  MOST  OF  MY  TIME  WORKING  DIRECTLY  WITH,  AND  PERHAPS  MORE 
IMPORTANTLY,  LISTENING  TO,  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  SPECIAL 
OPERATIONS  COMMUNITY. 

I  TOO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BE  HERE 
TODAY  TO  TESTIFY  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SPECL\L  OPERATIONS 
COMMAND.  IT  IS  A  RARE  HONOR  FOR  ENLISTED  MEN  IN  GENERAL,  AND  FOR  ME 
PERSONALLY. 

WHILE  MY  COLLEAGUES  AND  I  ST  ANT)  READY  TO  ADDRESS  YOUR 
QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  PERSONNEL  SITUATION  WITHIN  THE  SPECIAL 
OPERATIONS  COMMUNITY  AS  OUTLINED  BY  COLONEL  CULL  IN  HIS  REMARKS,  I 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  TAKE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BRIEFLY  TOUCH  ON  ONE  ISSUE  IN 
PARTICULAR:  THE  RETENTION  OF  OUR  HIGHLY  QUALIFIED  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS 
OPERATOR  PERSONNEL. 

CONTRARY  TO  CONVENTIONAL  MILITARY  ORGANIZATIONS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
SERVICES,  MANY  SEGMENTS  OF  THE  SPECL\L  OPERATIONS  COMMUNITY  ARE 
UNIQUE  IN  THAT  THEY  ARE  EXTREMELY  DEPENDENT  ON  A  MATURE, 
OPERATIONALLY  EXPERIENCED  POPULATION.  BECAUSE  THE  LOSS  OF  SUCH 
EXPERIENCE  WILL  CREATE  AN  UNACCEPTABLE  LEVEL  OF  OPERATIONAL  RISK 
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WITHIN  THE  FORCE,  THE  COMMAND  IS  GIVING  THIS  ISSUE  HEIGHTENED 
EMPHASIS  AS  WE  POSTURE  Ob-RSELVES  TO  WIN  THE  GLOBAL  WAR  ON 
TERRORISM. 

COMPLEMENTING  THEIR  TACTICAL  SKILLS,  MORE  OFTEN  TODAY  HONED 
BY  COMBAT  EXPERIENCE  IN  IRAQ  AND  AFGHANISTAN,  SPECIAL  OPERATORS 
OFFER  A  SEASONED.  CULTURALLY  SENSITIVE,  GWOT-FOCUSED  BRAND  OF 
LEADERSHIP  SECOND  TO  NONE.  THEY  ARE  INDEPENDENT  THINKERS  WHO  ARE 
ROUTINELY  EXPECTED  TO  MAKE  TACTICAL  LEVEL  DECISIONS  DUTIING  THE 
EXECUTION  OF  SENSITIVE  AND  DANGEROUS  MISSIONS  THAT  CAN  HAVE 
STRATEGIC  IMPACTS. . .  ALL  OF  WHICH  MAKE  THEM  HIGHLY  VALUABLE  TO  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE. 

THESE  ATTRIBUTES  ALSO  MAKE  THEM  HIGHLY  VALUABLE  TO  THE 
CIVILIAN  WORLD.  THE  CHALLENGE  FACING  THE  COMMAND  IS  TO  RETAIN  THIS 
IRREPLACEABLE  SOLDIER,  SAILOR  OR  AIRMEN  IN  THE  FACE  OF  A  HEAVY 
OPTEMPO,  RISING  DEMANDS  ON  THE  HOME  FRONT,  AND  NUMEROUS  EXTERNAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  WITHIN  THE  CIVILIAN  SECTOR. 

TO  MEET  THIS  CHALLENGE,  THE  UNITED  STATES  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS 
COMMAND  AND  ITS  COMPONENT  COMMANDS,  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  MEN  TO 
MY  RIGHT,  ARE  WORKING  CLOSELY  WITH  THE  SERVICES  AND  OSD  TO  ASSIST  US 
IN  IDENTIFYING  POTENTIAL  INCENTIVES  THAT  WILL  HELP  US  KEEP  THESE 
HIGHLY  EXPERIENCED  SENIOR  OPERATORS.  WITH  THIS  HELP,  AND  WITH  THE 
CONTINUED  INTEREST  AND  SUPPORT  OF  CONGRESS,  WE  BELIEVE  WE  CAN 
SUCCESSFULLY  AVERT  FUTURE  PROBLEMS,  TAKE  CARE  OF  OUR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  WITHIN  THE  COMMUNITY,  AND  POSTURE  OURSELVES  FOR  CONTINUED 
SUCCESS  IN  THE  GLOBAL  WAR  ON  TERRORISM. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  WITH  YOUR  PERMISSION,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TAKE  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  AT  THIS  TIME  TO  HAVE  MY  COLLEAGUES,  EACH  OF  WHOM 
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SERVES  AS  THE  SENIOR  ENLISTED  ADVISOR  WITHIN  HIS  RESPECTIVE  COMMAND, 
INTRODUCE  HIMSELF  TO  THE  COMMITTEE.  FOLLOWING  THE  INTRODUCTIONS, 
WE  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  THE  CHANCE  TO  ADDRESS  YOUR  QUESTIONS. 

AGAIN,  THANK  YOU  FOR  THIS  HONOR  AND  OPPORTUNITY. 
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